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Chronicle 


Home News.—These final days of the campaign offer 
no greater clue to the probable results of the election than 
the weeks of uncertainty that have preceded them. 
Political prophets in their public state- 
ments profess themselves as extreme- 
ly doubtful concerning the outcome; 
the straw-votes, so sedulously compiled, are not regarded 
seriously as indications of the trend of opinion. As was 
noted last week, the quandary of the individual voter, 
somewhat shaken in his faith in the older parties and not 
convinced of the wisdom of the third party proposals, 
is the most incalculable factor. Helping the confusion 
are: the uncertainty of the women’s vote, the tendency 
towards greater independence rather than party loyalty, 
the loss of influence by the newspapers, and the mul- 
tiplicity of the local and State issues that are entering 
into the national campaign. 

The revelations thus far made by the Senate Inquiry 
Committee on election funds have not been so startling 
as the earlier charges would indicate. The investigations. 
however, are not yet complete; and Senator Borah, chair- 
man of the Committee, has declared that he intends to 
use the greatest diligence in examining thoroughly any 
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suspicions of irregularities. The National Democratic 
Committee, through its treasurer, James W. Gerard, re- 
ports that up to October 21, $549,000 had been contributed 
to the Democratic election fund and that the total elec- 
tion expenses of the campaign are expected to reach the 
sum of $750,000. The statement of the Republican Com- 
mittee reveals that on October 15, the Republican fund 
was $2,187,027; Chairman Butler estimated that the total 
contributions would probably amount to $3,000,000. The 
Senate Committee is making special inquiries into the 
sources of the Republican fund and into the methods 
used in collecting it. Numerous witnesses have been 
called to Washington, and Frank P. Walsh, counsel for 
Senator LaFollette, is urging the charges made by the 
Progressive candidate that a huge “slush-fund” was 
being created by the Republicans, especially of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, for the purpose of buying the 
election in doubtful States. The report of the Prog- 
ressives on October 10 states that $190,535 had been 
gathered in support of Senator LaFollette. The Senate 
inquiry, it is believed, will continue until the eve of the 
election. 


In an address that was broadcasted to the whole country 
through twenty-three radio stations, President Coolidge 
comprehensively outlined his position on foreign affairs 
and expressed his views on the chief 
domestic policies of his Administra- 
tion. This speech is considered to be 
the final extended utterance to be made by the President 
prior to the election. He insisted that his Administration 
had a well-defined foreign policy: it abstained from join- 
ing the League of Nations to avoid political entangle- 
ments; it effected reduction in armaments; made the 
Dawes plan a success, and encouraged the German loan; 
it advocated, with limitations, membership in the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, approved of interna- 
tional conferences for limitation of armaments and codifi- 
cation of international law, favored constitutional coven- 
ants to outlaw aggressive war, and was against cancellation 
of foreign debts; it opposed the plan for a referendum 
on our entrance into the League of Nations as being 
“costly, futile and unconstitutional.” In his survey of 
domestic affairs, the President placed prime insistence 
on the need of public economy. He declared in favor 
of greater tax reductions in his discussion of the financial 
status of the country, of the continuance of the present 
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tariff law, and of the calling of a conference to formulate 
a plan by which agriculture can be placed on a permanent- 
ly profitable basis. He argued against public ownership, 
especially of the railroads, maintained that the courts 
are the guardians of our liberty and pointed out some of 
the dangers that must result from the La Follette prin- 
ciple on the Supreme Court. 

There has been no abatement in the intense vigor with 
which Mr. Davis has waged his campaign. In his return 
to New York from his second Western trip, he confident- 
ly predicted his own election and de- 
clared that there would be a Democrat- 
ic. majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress. Earlier in the week, after completing an exhaust- 
ing tour of Illinois, he addressed a large gathering in St. 
Louis. In this speech he reduced the present political 
uneasiness and the social revolt that has spread through- 
out the country to the Republican corrupt and inefficient 
government. In Tennessee, he expressed the belief that 
Senator LaFollette might carry six or eight states in 
the election, but that these would be normally Republican 
States; he characterized the Third Party movement as 
merely an insurrection in the Republican Party. Speak- 
ing at Nashville, after ridiculing the President’s letter in 
regard to Navy Day, he repeated his statement that the 
only campaign issue is Republican corruption. In his 
trip through Kentucky, he assailed the alleged “ slush- 
fund” of the Republicans; in Indiana he promised a 
“thorough house-cleaning in Washington” should he be 
elected, and in Ohio he denounced the Republican tariff 
and, incidentally, repeated his previous statement on the 
Ku Klux Klan. Mr. Davis has abandoned his proposed 
tour of New England and has decided to concentrate on 
New York City during the final week of the campaign in 
an effort to carry the electoral vote of New York, a 
pivotal State. 

Concluding his speaking tour in the Northwest, Senator 
LaFollette, at Omaha, confined his remarks to an attack 
against the railroad interests which are actively engaged 
in this campaign in a desperate effort 
to defeat the Progressive ticket. He 
enumerated in detail the reasons for 
his demand that the Esch-Cummins law be repealed and 
replied to the attacks made on him by both parties, that 
the Progressives favor the government ownership of rail- 
roads, by saying that they did not propose to make any 
“ill-considered experiments in public ownership of rail- 
roads or along any other lines.” On the swing eastward, 
which included addresses at most of the large cities, 
he delivered two addresses in Illinois; in the first, he 
arraigned the monopolies, their evils and their intentions ; 
at Peoria he outlined very plainly what the Progressive 
platform on taxation demanded. Among other proposals, 
he enumerated the following: reduction of Federal taxes 
in introducing rigid economy in government, curtailment 
of army and navy expenses, recovery of money stolen 
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from the treasury by fraudulent war contracts, collection 
of the interest on the foreign debt, reduction of taxes on 
moderate incomes and increase in the inheritance tax rate 
and on excess profits, complete publicity of income tax 
returns and immediate reduction of excessive tariff duties 
on manufactured products. 


Canada.—In the liquor plebiscite on October 23, the 
Province of Ontario cast a majority slightly exceeding 
40,000 in favor of continuing the Ontario Temperance 
Act. Two questions were placed be- 
fore the. electorate: 1. Are you in 
favor of the continuance of the On- 
tario Temperance Act? 2. Are you in favor of the sale 
of beer and spirituous liquor in sealed packages under 
Government control? Late returns show that 542,196 
voted for continuation of the temperance act, and 501,124 
for Government control. Practically all the larger cities 
throughout the Province voted “ wet,” while most of the 
rural districts were overwhelmingly in favor of strict 
prohibition. Toronto gave a majority of 50,000 for 
Government control, Hamilton about 12,000, and Ottawa 
more than 10,000. Most of the towns along the American 
border were strongly for Government control, since they 
are anxious to attract tourists from the United States. 
This is the sixth time in thirty years that the people of 
Ontario have voted on prohibition legislation. The pres- 
ent Ontario Temperance Act was passed in 1916. It 
forbade the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages 
in the Province. In 1919 the question of Government 
control was again agitated, but it was defeated by a major- 
ity of 235,154. The issue raised in the plebiscite of 1921 
was not that of Government control, but was an amend- 
ment to the Temperance Act, forbidding the importation 
of liquor for beverage purposes in any form or on any 
plea. A majority of 166,874 was given to the amendment 
A comparison of these figures with the slight majority in 
the present election indicates that public opinion is swing- 
ing away from strict prohibition. During the war, all 
the Canadian Provinces adopted prohibition. Since that 
time all the Provinces, except Ontario, have changed to 
Government control under one form or another. Last 
July, Saskatchewan cast a large majority in favor of the 
Government sales system. A similar system has been in 
force in Quebec since 1921. 


Ontario 
Votes Dry 


China.—Events have taken a most unexpected turn. 
General Feng Yu-hsiang, mention of whose name is 
always coupled with the explanation that he is “the 
Christian General,’ has taken a most 
sensational step with the avowed pur- 
pose of ending the war. Although an 
officer of the Central Government at Peking and under 
command of its military dictator Wu Pei-fu, he was 
known for some time past to have been disaffected 
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towards the latter, and to have disapproved of his military 
measures. It is now clear that while ostensibly carrying 
out the order of General Wu to proceed to Jehoi against 
the invading Manchurian army of Chang Tso-lin, he in 
reality remained in the vicinity of Peking with his Third 
Brigade, merely dispatching some of his troops towards 
the north. On the night of October 22, quietly and 
suddenly, he marched into Peking with his army and took 
possession of the city. The coup d’état was as successful 
as it was unexpected by any one of the Government 
authorities. For sometime he had been actively gathering 
around him elements already hostile to the Central Gov- 
ernment, including General Sun Yueh, commander of 
the Peking garrison. They surrounded the Palace at three 
o’clock in the morning, seized telephone and telegraph 
lines, and picketed the residences of certain ministers 
known to be in sympathy with General Wu Pei-fu. All 
communications were cut and proclamations posted saying : 

Feng Yu-hsiang does not want to make war, which is ruining 
the country and causing the loss of many lives. Feng has 
called a conference between the Government and the other side 
with a view of stopping the war. He is bringing his troop: 
back to Peking for garrison duty and asks the people that order 
be preserved. Foreigners will be protected. 

The streets of Peking were picketed by Feng’s soldiers 
who wore armbands reading: “ We are here to preserve 
peace and to protect lives in the service of our country.” 
More than 40,000 men are under General Feng’s com- 
mand in Peking, and on the other hand the Presidential 
bodyguard has been disarmed, thus constituting Feng the 
absolute dictator of the city. 

Premier Yen is reported to have been arrested while 
hiding in a house. President Tsao Kun was evidently at 
Feng’s command and on October 24 issued a proclamation 
ordering the immediate cessation of hostilities and dis- 
missing from his post the veteran Wu Pei-fu, commander 
of the Peking forces. To break Wu’s military dictator- 
ship had been the first purpose of General Feng. Wu 
was appointed by the President as “ chief commissioner 
for the development of Koko-nor,” a district in the north- 
east of Thibet. It now appears that a great number of 
leading army men had participated in General Feng’s 
conspiracy so that his coup left Wu Pei-fu with only a 
part of his original army. What the old fighter will 
now do is not clear. In the meantime prominent repre- 
sentatives of “the Christian General” were sent to the 
field-commanders of General Chang Tso-lin, Wu’s oppo- 
nent, with a plea for an arrangement to effect an armistice. 
A Mukden report announces that the ending of the war 
with the Chinese Central Government was officially pro- 
claimed at the headquarters of Chang Tso-lin on 
October 24. On the other hand Wu is said to be leading 
an army to regain Peking. 


Germany.—The inevitable has taken place in the dis- 
solution of the Reichstag by President Ebert at the re- 
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quest of Chancellor Marx. The new elections are set for 
December 7 and will be preceded by a 
most bitterly fought political cam- 
paign. For a long period of time 
Chancellor Marx had labored in vain to bring about a 
coalition bloc which would be inspired by national patriot- 
ism and as far as possible would embrace all the factions 
in German politics, from Socialists to Nationalists. The 
extreme Right and Left could not of course be taken 
into account. Opposed to this plan was the determina- 
tion of Dr. Stresemann, the Foreign Minister, to exclude 
all Socialists and form a purely Nationalistic bloc. 
Against such a proposition the Democrats were unalterably 
set, especially when the Nationalists demanded seats even 
for members who had voted against the Dawes plan. The 
impasse thus created forced Dr. Marx to abandon further 
parleys and to place the entire issue before the electorate 
of the country. Strictly speaking, a coalition govern- 
ment would still have been possible, but the small majority 
it could have commanded in the Reichstag would have 
made it too unreliable at a time when questions of the 
highest import were to be decided and foreign govern- 
ments had to count with assurance upon Germany’s at- 
titude towards iaternational problems. 

It appears to be sufficiently safe to predict that in the 
coming elections the monarchists and reactionaries will 
sustain considerable losses, as also the extreme radicals, 
and that the gains will go to the Socialists, Centrists and 
Democrats. Monarchists, however, are rallying their 
forces for a stubborn battle and are unfurling their old 
imperial colors: the black, white and red against the re- 
public’s black, red and gold—Schwartzweissrot against 
Schwartzrotgold. But to counter the strength of the 
various monarchists’ secret societies a powerful political 
Schwartzrotgold organization has been formed that is 
said to have enrolled more than 3,000,000 members. 

One of the interesting effects of the dissolution of the 
Reichstag was the abolition of the immunity from arrest 
enjoyed by the Communist deputies, sixty-two in number. 
The majority of these made a speedy exit from Berlin, 
since warrants have been issued against them on various 
charges, including treason and conspiracy. Some are also 
accused of having manufactured passports and other offi- 
cial documents. One was arrested. 


Dissolution 
of the 
Reichstag 


The evacuation of the occupied zones is gradually con- 
tinuing without any particular incidents to call attention 
to its silent progress. On October 21 French troops 
evacuated the occupied territories of 
Carlsruhe and Mannheim. Tuesday, 
October 28, was the day set for the 
abolition of all the Franco-Belgian occupation services 
that have been operating German plants for the repara- 
tions account. This act was to be followed by the full 
reinstatement of all the German officials. An ordinance 
to this effect was promulgated on October 21 by the Inter- 
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allied High Commission, acting in conformity with the 
Dawes program. Some of the German officials in the 
customs, forestry and licensing services took over their 
work on the day the ordinance was issued. All the Ger- 
man plants seized are to be returned to their owners. 


Great Britain.—Prior to the general election held on 
October 29, it was confidently predicted that the election 
would not alter to any great extent the party alignments 
in the last Parliament, and that no 
party would receive a majority suf- 
ficient to defeat a possible coalition of 
the other two parties. 1425 candidates were nominated 
for the 615 Parliamentary seats; among these were 41 
women candidates. The Conservatives were most 
sanguine in regard to their prospects; they estimated that 
they would obtain a decided increase over their representa- 
tion of 258 in the last Parliament. The Laborites, or, as 
they now call themselves, the Socialists likewise prophesied 
for themselves a gain over the 193 seats that they held. 
Both of these parties claimed that they were attracting Lib- 
eral votes and that, as a consequence, the Liberals would 
not hold the 158 seats obtained in the last election. During 
the campaign no great question of principle nor any 
outstanding issue has emerged. Party speakers confined 
themselves to discussion of the suppressed sedition charges 
and to charges and denials on the effects of the Soviet 
Treaty. Personalities have entered largely in the debate, 
a great deal of bitterness has ensued, and outbreaks of 
rowdyism at political meetings have been most frequent. 
Lloyd George and the Liberals have been impartial in 
their attacks on the other two parties; the Laborites have 
concentrated on the Liberals as their chief opponents; 
the Conservatives, while taking advantage of the Labor- 
Liberal differences, have in particular assailed the record 
of the Labor Government. 


British 
Elections 


In the midst of the election campaign, the British 
Foreign Office was forced to address a severe note to 
the Russian Soviet Government protesting against alleged 
Communist propaganda in _ Great 
Britain. This communication, ad- 
dressed to C. Rakovsky, Soviet Charge 
d’Affairs in London, was occasioned by the discovery 
and publication of a letter of the Communist International 
to the British Communist Party. It is signed by Zinovieff, 
head of the Red International, and openly incites the pro- 
letariat to violence, sedition, subversion of the army and 
navy, the formation of a British Red Army, and class 
war. The text of this remarkable document is appended 
to the protest made by the British Foreign Office. The 
British note declares that his Majesty’s Government 
cannot tolerate such propaganda. It goes on to state that 
there can be no doubt of the close connection between 
the Communist International and the Russian Soviet 
Government and that the latter must be held responsible 
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for the actions of the former. After quoting the words 
of the agreement recently concluded between the Soviet 
Government and the British, to the effect that the Soviet 
would not support agencies whose aim was “to spread 
discontent or foment rebellion in any part of the British 
Empire,” the note plainly states that if the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot control the irresponsible Red International 
it has no right to make agreements and that “no nations 
will make agreements with it.” M. Rakovsky declared 
that the Communist letter was a forgery; the Soviet and 
M. Zinovieff likewise repudiate it. 


Ireland.—The report that Joseph R. Fisher had been 
chosen as the Ulster member of the Irish Boundary Com- 
mission was confirmed by Prime Minister MacDonald in 
a speech at Aberavon on October 23. 
The appointment of Mr. Fisher by the 
Imperial Government was necessitated 
by the refusal of Ulster voluntarily to name a representa- 
tive to the Commission. An amendment to Article XII 
of the Anglo-Irish Treaty was passed by the British 
Parliament immediately before its recent dissolution, and 
the Government was authorized to appoint the member 
for Northern Ireland. Mr. Fisher is a London barrister ; 
he was formerly editor of the Belfast Northern Whig and 
foreign editor of the Daily Chronicle. Though he is 
identified with the Ulster Unionist Party, it is understood 
that he is not thoroughly in accord with Premier Craig 
and the extremists. Mr. Justice Feetham, of South 
Africa, is Chairman of the Commission and John McNeill 
represents the Free State. 


Boundary 
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Several candidates were named by the Republicans in 
the British general elections held in Ulster on October 29. 
The decision to contest the seats in Northern Ireland has 
been characterized as “a bold step with 


Republicans PAs Sige * 
in Ulster many possibilities ”; it emphasizes the 
Elections contention of Mr. De Valera that Ire- 


land must be regarded as one nation with no artificial 
boundaries. According to press despatches, practically 
all of the Republican candidates are held in internment 
camps. It may be noted that there is no intention on the 
part of the candidates, should they be elected, of taking 
their places in the British Parliament. The Ulster 
Nationalists are somewhat disquieted by the entrance of 
the Republicans into the Northern elections, and contend 
that it will only result in a more sweeping victory for the 
Unionists. Several prominent Republican leaders have 
gone to Ulster to support the candidates. When Mr. 
De Valera expressed his determination to address a meet- 
ing at Newry, County Down, the Northern Government 
declared that it would enforce the law according to which 
he and certain other persons were excluded from specified 
areas in Ulster. Mr. De Valera was not deterred by this 
threat; it is reported that he was arrested at Newry, and 
later at Londonderry. 
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St. Gregory of Nyssa and Evolution 


WixL1AM L. Hornssy, S.J. 


N this second article on the subject of evolution in 
Catholic tradition I shall consider the doctrine of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, and incidentally that of his more 

illustrious brother, St. Basil of Caesarea. The family his- 
tory of these two remarkable brothers is beside the pres- 
ent purpose, but we may note in passing the extraordinary 
record for sanctity and learning. Their father, Basil, is 
honored as a saint, and their paternal grandmother, St. 
Macrina the Elder, was a woman of wonderful virtue 
and character, while their sister, St. Macrina the Younger, 
walked closely in the footsteps of her sainted grand- 
mother. Of the four brothers, besides the two illustrious 
Saints mentioned, a third, Peter, was bishop of Sebaste, 
and a fourth, no less gifted than his brothers, abandoned 
the world at an early age and died youthful in years but 
ripe in virtue. 

In speaking of these Greek Fathers, I must begin by 
recalling the distinction insisted upon in the preceding 
article. It was contended there that St. Augustine, while 
admitting the appearance, at successive periods, of more 
and more perfect forms of life, says nothing whatever 
about the development or transformation of one species 
into another. He admitted, in other words, a form of 
spontaneous generation, but not the theory of transform- 
ism. This also, I will endeavor to show, was the teaching 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

St. Gregory treats the question in detail in the work 
which he wrote at the request of his younger brother, 
Peter, Bishop of Sebaste. It was an apologetic work, 
composed for the purpose of elucidating the doctrine of 
St. Basil in his homilies on the Hexaemeron, or the Six 
Days of creation. To show that St. Gregory holds no 
view of the nature of transformism, I can do no better 
than transcribe a sentence or two giving succinctly the 
author’s view of creation. It is a passage quoted by Dor- 
lodot in alleged proof of his opinion that St. Gregory 
held evolution in the sense of transformism. Let the 
reader judge. 

God [says the holy Doctor] threw out (or founded) in one 
instant the origins and causes and forces of all things together, 
and at the first impulse of His will the essence of each of the 
beings was present, the heavens, the ether, the stars, fire, air, the 
sea, the earth, animals, and plants, which all appeared to the 
Divine eye, being manifested by the word of His power, which, 
as the prophesy says, “sees all things before they are made.” By 
this force and wisdom put into creation for the perfecting of each 


of the parts of the world, a certain necessary succession took 
place according to a certain order, so that fire took the lead and 


shone out before the other things seen in the universe, and after 
that came what necessarily followed after the first, and upon that 
a third, according as nature, working by design, necessarily or- 
dered: then the fourth and the fifth, and the rest of the ordered 
sequence, appearing thus not by any self-working chance, nor 
according to any irregular or fortuitous process. 

Clearly there is no doctrine of transformism in this. 
There is evolutionary doctrine, to be sure, something like 
that found in St. Augustine. It is the theory of the suc- 
cessive development or unfolding of different species, 
organic as well as inorganic, from certain primordial 
causes or forces put into matter by the Creator, but it is 
nowhere said or intimated that one species came from 
the other. The text says expressly that one element ap- 
peared after another, not one from another. It will be 
noticed that, in the latter sentence of the text, St. Gregory 
develops only the mode of appearance of inorganic sub- 
stances, and leaves the question of organic species to be 
inferred. Now, if the author had wished to put forward 
an opinion of transformism in the organic world, he 
should have expressed it plainly, as it was something un- 
heard of in the philosophy of the day, and would not by 
any means have been understood by contemporary readers 
without being clearly enunciated and developed. 

I have not found in St. Gregory any express declaration 
of his doctrine on the permanence or fixity of species. Nor 
is this surprising, as that was the commonly received 
opinion of his day and there was no call for a declaration 
on the matter. However, we have very clear texts on the 
subject from St. Basil. There are two reasons why St. 
Basil would bring out the point clearly. First, he was 
commenting upon the Mosaic text word for word, and he 
had to explain the words about plants and animals multi- 
plying “each according to its kind.” Secondly, St. Basil 
was an orator and of a poetic temperament, and he wished 
to stress the beautiful fact of the permanence of species, 
not as a matter of doctrine, which was not necessary, but 
as enhancing the power of God in creation, and inci- 
dentally as a pleasing embellishment in his discourse. 

The first text from St. Basil is from the fifth Homily, 
following an explanation that every plant has the power 
of reproduction either by seeds or by sprouts. 


Nothing can be truer, then [he proceeds] than that each plant 
has either a seed or a generative force within it. And this is what 
is meant by “according to its kind.” For a shoot from a reed 
does not produce an olive tree, but from a reed comes another 
reed, and from seeds come plants of the same kind as those that 
were planted. And so that which was put forth by the earth in 













































































the first sprouting continues even to the present, the succession of 
inheritance preserving the race. 

The next passage is about animals and occurs in the 
ninth Homily. In eloquent praise of the efficacy of God’s 
creative word, he says: 

Nature, being set in motion by one command, holds her course 
with even pace through creation by generation and decay, pre- 
serving succeeding generations in likeness even to the end. For 
she makes a horse the offspring of a horse, a lion of a lion, an 
eagle of an eagle, and she transmits each animal in successive 
generations even to the consummation of the universe. No length 
of time makes the properties of animals disappear or fail, but 
their nature runs through time ever fresh, as if just created. 

These beautiful passages leave no doubt as to St. 
Basil’s opinion of the immutability of species. He ad- 
mitted that living things arose from lifeless matter, by 
virtue of principles or forces put into the first inanimate 
creation; but once formed species remain the same for- 
ever. There is in that a kind of evolution, but the very 
opposite of transformism. Now, the significance of these 
passages of St. Basil is that they assure us not only of his 
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own opinion, but also of that of St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
who declared, as Dorlodot notes, that he taught nothing 
that was not held by St. Basil. It is clear, then, that St. 
Gregory accepted the permanence of species as a fact un- 
questioningly admitted. 

If we make the necessary distinction between the origin 
of species and the transformation of species, the meaning 
of these Greek Fathers, like that of St. Augustine, be- 
comes clear and consistent. To the question how did dif- 
ferent species arise they answer that all forms of life, 
just as all different elements, came from primordial 
forces put by God into matter in the instantaneous act of 
creation. The question of evolution in the organic world 
by transformism was not posed or considered by these 
Fathers at all. We know their opinion of the immutability 
of species, however, both from clear declarations, like 
those of St. Basil, made incidentally, and also by infer- 
ence from statements in other connections and from their 
general doctrine. 


Mary the Virgin 


ConpbE B. PALLEN 


RT is the expression of life in terms of beauty. 

This can be done in various ways, in architecture, 

sculpture, painting, music, poetry and even by the 
gesture, that is, by the drama accompanied or unaccom- 
panied by speech as in the pantomime. I believe the 
motion picture is now entitled to be classed as an art; it 
is unspoken drama with the aid of written titles. It 
speaks to the multitude and has become the most popular 
Its potent influence 
reaches all people, civilized and barbarous. Its develop- 
ment has been by leaps and bounds and its technique has 
advanced as has no other art in the history of mankind. 
No subject is beyond its scope and its power of pic- 
turization. 

The Life of Our Lord has been portrayed several times 
on the screen with marvelous effect, and these several 
instances have evinced a reverence, dignity and beauty, 
which witness to the faculty and aptitude of the motion 
picture as an artistic medium. 

Strange to say the life of the Blessed Virgin has never 
been presented on the screen, yet, the life of Christ 
excepted, there is no theme that so universally appeals to 
the tenderest sentiments of the human heart. It is 
now proposed to make such a picture. This is already 
in the initial stages of preparation by the Catholic Art 
Association, which has been making Catholic motion 
pictures for the past seven years. The primary pur- 
pose of this picture, under the title “ Mary the Virgin,” 
is to stimulate and foster devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
especially as the Immaculate Conception, under which title 


medium of expression in the world. 





America has been dedicated to her, and secondly to assist 
in the building of the great Shrine in honor of the Im- 
maculate Conception, now being erected on the grounds 
of the Catholic University in the City of Washington, by 
helping to raise funds towards its completion from the 
proceeds of the picture’s exhibition throughout the world. 
The object is singularly worthy and appeals to the Catholic 
public both on religious and patriotic grounds. A national 
Shrine to Our Lady of America in one of the greatest 
church buildings in the world, as the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, transcends all local interests. 

A super-motion picture, made as this picture should 
be made, on a scale in keeping with the sublimity of the 
theme, with all the splendor and wealth of material which 
the theme itself lends, and with all the wonderful technical 
resources which the art of the motion picture now com- 
mands, will be the most unique event in the history of 
motion picture production and an achievement in the 
cause of religion whose far-reaching results are beyond 
computation. 

The Mother of God has always been a transcendent 
inspiration in the world of art, and around her in the 
effulgence of the glory of her Divine Son, the greatest 
art of the world has centered its highest achievements. 
From the beginning, Christian art has been the hand- 
maiden of the Faith. In the crude and devout symbols 
of the Catacombs we find the beginnings of that astonish- 
ing religious art which flowered so splendidly in the 
glorious consummation of the centuries we call medieval. 
Its inspiration was.the mysteries of the Faith and those 
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events which accompanied its institution and its propaga- 
tion. Its primary theme was the revelation and life of 
Our Lord and those corollaries which followed from these, 
the principal of which was the place of His Blessed 
Mother in the scheme of the Incarnation and Redemption. 

Motherhood is a fundamental and universal human 
interest and a Divine Motherhood by virtue of its sacro- 
sanct nature lays claim to the veneration and homage of 
all mankind. On the memorable occasion of the visit of 
our Blessed Lady to St. Elizabeth, she the Vessel of 
Honor, in whose virgin womb the Divine Word had taken 
flesh, broke forth, under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, into that prophetic canticle wherein she proclaims 
her exalted place among the peoples of the earth. “ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord. And my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour. Because He hath regarded the 
humility of His handmaid; for behold from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed. Because He that is 
mighty, hath done great things to me; and holy is His 
name.” 

The greatest art of the world has striven to depict 
her hallowed maternity and holy virginity in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, poetry and music. For He that is 
mighty hath done great things to her. If He preserved 
her at the moment of her conception from the least taint 
of that hereditary evil, which Adam transmitted to us; if 
He chose her of all His creation to be His Mother, the 
most intimate relation that can exist between two human 
beings ; if He became flesh of her flesh, bone of her bone; 
if from her sacred breasts He drew the milk of life, 
entrusted His infancy to her tender care, subjected Him- 
self to her maternal guidance; if for Her He labored in 
the sweat of His brow at the humble trade of carpenter ; 
if for Her He wrought His first miracle and at the end 
bequeathed her to us as our Mother, what is there that 
we could do to adequate the great things He has done for 
her, and in gratitude, veneration and homage requite 
her for all that she has done for us? For it was by her 
free acceptance of the tremendous responsibility of her 
cooperation that God became man. 

Is it any wonder then that the art of the world under 
the inspiration of her Divine Maternity and Virginity, her 
exalted and intimate relationship with her Divine Son, 
her sole and exceptional place in His work of redemp- 
tion, wrought in every form of beauty to bring home to 
the generations her unique dignity and excellence. 

When in the unity and solidarity of the Faith the 
Christian peoples had been fashioned into what St. 
Augustine called the City of God, the cult of Our Lady 
flourished most gloriously and intensely. All Europe 
flowered into the mystical rose of art. Henry Adams in 
his great work “ Mont St. Michel and Chartres,” a work 
unfortunately marred by the scepticism of the nineteenth 
century, comments on the intense devotion to the Blessed 
Mother displayed in the middle ages: 


Among the unexpected revelations of human nature that 
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suddenly astonish historians, one of the least reasonable was the 
passionate outbreak of the religious devotion to the ideal of fem- 
inine grace, charity and love that took place in Normandy, and 
flamed into almost fanatical frenzy among the most hard-headed 
and hard-hearted race in Europe. 

To the Catholic eye the revelation is neither unexpected 
nor the least unreasonable. The religious devotion of that 
time was perfectly sequential and fitting, when one con- 
siders what the centuries had been all along preparing. 
Given the seed and the soil, supernatural life and human 
nature, and the wonderful flower was sure to come to 
bloom. The Divine Son took His humanity from His 
Virgin Mother, and her exaltation in the hearts and minds 
of men as the ideal of feminine grace, charity and love 
went naturally with the glory of her Son. Beauty, 
majesty, power, love and mercy incarnate in Him were 
reflected in her, who was nearest and dearest to Him, 
whose face, in Dante’s words, was likest Him. The hard- 
headed and hard-hearted people of Normandy saw and 
understood with the eye of Faith; all Europe saw and 
understood and flamed into that intense devotion which 
so surprises the unilluminated soul of the Henry Adams 
type. Architects, sculptors, painters, poets, musicians 
also flamed with the divine fire and strove to glorify her, 
whom Christ Himself had so exalted beyond human meas- 
ure. Christ was then truly King in the human heart, and 
where He was, there was His mother. 

Eighty cathedrals and five hundred churches of the 
cathedral class were built in France in a single century, 
from 1170 to 1270. These edifices, some of the most 
beautiful the hand of man has ever wrought, are in most 
instances dedicated to Our Lady. Enumerate the most 
wonderful of them and you will have an architectural 
rosary in Mary’s name: Our Lady of Chartres, Our Lady 
of Coutance, Our Lady of Reims, Our Lady of Paris, 
Our Lady of Laon, Our Lady of Rouen, Our Lady of 
Soissons, Our Lady of Nantes, Our Lady of Le Mans, 
Our Lady of Vitre, besides numerous churches in her 
honor which had not the episcopal dignity. Germany, 
Spain, England, Italy, all Europe joined in this chorus of 
praise to her. She was indeed the ideal of feminine grace, 
charity and love. Through her woman was lifted up to a 
height she never before attained in the history of mankind. 
Through her virginity was exalted and motherhood en- 
nobled. Through her chivalry grew into an institution, 
which purified human love and made chastity and loyalty 
flaming virtues in both sexes. In her all that was true, 
beautiful and good in the ideal of womanhood shone forth 
in resplendent reality, and genius in the many-tongued 
acclaim of all the arts aspired to depict the sacrosanct dig- 
nity and worth of the Vessel of Honor, the Rose of 
Sharon and the Lily of the Valleys, whom her God, her 
Saviour and her Son had chosen from all eternity to be 
His mother. 

All the greatest painters of the world from Giotto to 
Raphael strove to delineate her in every aspect of her 
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glorious maternity and holy virginity, in her joy and in 
her sorrow, as maid and mother, as queen and comforter, 
as the font of mercy and grace, as the seat of Wisdom, 
as the cause of our joy, mother inviolate, undefiled, im- 
maculate. 

The honor in which she was held throughout these 
vigorous ages of Faith is sublimely expressed in the 
prayer, which Dante puts into the mouth of the venerable 
St. Bernard, in the closing canticles of the Paradise: 

O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, 

Created beings all in lowliness 

Surpassing, as in height above them all; 

Term by the eternal council preordained ; 

Ennobler of thy nature, so advanced 

In thee, that its great Maker did not scorn 

To make Himself His own creation. 
Chaucer echoes the great Italian in the Invocation to the 
Virgin Mother in his story of St. Cecilia: 

Thou maid and mother, daughter of thy Son, 

The wel of mercy, sinful soules cure. 
And again in the “ Prioress’ Tale” in the same strain, 
he invokes her aid to his inspiration. 

Even in our day, poets not of the Faith have fallen 
under the spell of her stainless beauty and her sinless 
purity. Wordsworth’s matchless sonnet glows with a pure 
fire caught from her Immaculate Conception: 

Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied! 
Woman! above all women glorified! 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast. 

Shelley, whose panting spirit beat impatiently against 
the bars of a darkened world, threnodizes her: 

Sweet Benediction in the eternal curse! 


Veiled glory of the lampless Universe! 
* * * * + . e 


Thou Wonder and Thou Beauty and Thou Terror! 
Thou Harmony of Nature’s art, Thou Mirror 

In Whom, as in the splendour of the Sun, 

All shapes look glorious, which thou gazest on! 

Browning speaks of her as a vision: 

Of justice, mercy, wisdom, tenderness 
To wrong and pain, and knowledge of their cure ; 
And these embodied in a woman’s form 
That best transmits them pure as first received 
From God above her to mankind below. 

What words more rapt, more lavish in praise, more ex- 
alted in expression than this singing of these moderns 
not of the Fold. If they caught some of the splendor of 
her beauty, her purity, her awful and tender sanctity, we 
need not wonder at the sublime vision which to the un- 
dimmed eye of faith in those fervent days was the Mother 
of God. As art was the devoted handmaiden of the 
Church then, so should that handmaiden serve her now 
and mirror in the newest of all arts, the motion picture, 
the transcendent beauty of the Immaculate Virgin to the 
world again. 
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Relativity and the Fourth Dimension 
J. A. M. RicHey 


R. HAROLD JACOBY, head of the department of 
astronomy in Columbia University, during a recent 
interview remarked: 

We have just opened the College and already 200 boys have 
elected a course in elementary astronomy. And there isn’t a dollar 
in it to make money. They must be taking this course because of 
its perennial interest. 

He said further : 

I once inquired of a class of students why they studied astron- 
omy. The best answer, it seemed to me, came from a Japanese 
boy. His reply was “ Want know’t,” 

Knowledge, indeed, is a delight in itself and in its co- 
relations, and one may justly say: If there is a fourth 
dimension I simply want to know it. 

One may be too materialistic in his conception of what 
constitutes dimensions, only to discover, later on, that he 
was not materialistic enough, because he ignored the 
dominant factor in those processes which have resulted in 
the various dimensions of things, a factor which is a 
known dimension in many relationships, and in some can 
be measured with accuracy. 

Relativity is not a new term, notwithstanding Einstein’s 
theory. Coleridge, long ago, defined relativity as the 
state of being relative, which would appear self-evident. 
Philosophically, relativity denotes a state of close de- 
pendence on another, so that the removal of that other 
would entail the destruction of its dependents. For ex- 
ample, our solar system, in the providence of God, is de- 
pendent on the sun; and if the sun were obliterated our 
planets would be thrown into a state of chaos, and all life 
would perish in the process. Likewise we may speak of 
the relativity of knowledge; what had appeared the termi- 
nus ad quem, ceases to be such when another factor is 
introduced which projects a more far-reaching result. As 
an instance, compare the Ptolemy system with the Coper- 
nican in astronomy. Add to the latter the Nebular theory, 
and we possess still another factor. What is the relation- 
ship of nebulae, millions of years ago, to solid rocks of 
today? What is the relationship of time to universal mod: 
operandi? 

In the spiritual sphere for ages past we have not hesi- 
tated to depict the relationship between time and eternity. 
“Science ” finds itself unable to deal with either eternity 
or infinity, although in many matters it has caught its 
cue from the declarations and aspirations of Revelation; 
as a consequence it postulates things as “ unbounded, yet 
finite and measurable.” Dr. Silberstein has figured that 
the greatest possible distance between two points, by the 
straightest line in the universe, is 180,000,000 light years, 
a light-year being 63,000 times the distance of the sun 
from the earth or six trillion miles, which would make the 
greatest diameter of the universe one sextillion and eight 
quintillion miles. But in this calculation our conception 
of diameter is lost, because Dr. Silberstein maintains that 
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this “ straightest line” is a curved line, more than that, 
a circie, for he maintains that when one had reached its 
outmost limit he would not run against a wall but, con- 
tinuing in “the same direction” would be approaching 
his starting-point on the other side. This appears to us 
as the most magnificent illustration of a super-sensitive 
pragmatism that has ever been advanced. It would be in- 
teresting to discover what would happen if, when one had 
reached the outer circle of this “ straight line,” he delib- 
erately started to move in a curve, such a curve as would 
constitute our conception of a straight line. 

The figures in Dr. Silberstein’s calculation are taken 
from an article by Watson Davis in Current History for 
October, in which it appears that Dr. Silberstein follows 
the conception of De Sitter, the Dutch astronomer, “ who 
regards the universe as a sort of sphere of four dimen- 
sions, three being space dimensions and the fourth being 
time.” 

But, why should not time be reckoned as a space di- 
mension? Einstein appears to have so reckoned it, and we 
also generally credit him with the theory that light curves 
and that spacial infinity is only relative. But an illustra- 
tion will tell all that we think we know as to Einstein’s 
theory that time is a fourth dimension of measurement. 
On the principle that light travels 186,000 miles a second, 
imagine yourself traveling on some new sort of ethereal 
ship that moves at the same high rate as light. Though 
you were going at this great speed, parallel with the light, 
it would not alter the fact that light travels 186,COO miles 
a second. Why? Because this measurement is relative to 
something else, and that something else is time, the time 
at which the measurement began, which also marked the 
place where you and the light were when the race started. 
So that time becomes an essential factor, the fourth dimen- 
sion in measurement. 

Then we might ask: Is a light-wave material or imma- 
terial? Does it possess some secondary relationship to 
radio-activity? Assuredly, if light is material, it is infini- 
tesimally possessed of breadth and thickness; but it is 
equally possessed of length and time, the two latter being 
inextricably essential to each other in the production of 
light. Without going into the pro or con of this, one may 
inquire whether time as a dimension in measurement may 
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be reduced to a more tangible grasp of the understanding. 
For instance, what is the length of the average living 
man? Off-hand, one might say five feet and seven inches. 
That may be the average length of dead men, but not of 
living men. Life is as essentially a part of a living man 
as light is of a light ray. It is impossible to think of a liv- 
ing man apart from his life, and it is impossible to think 
of his life apart from time. The length of his life is rela- 
tive to other things just as his five feet-six is relative to 
other things, but so far as actual measurement goes the 
length of his life is a more accurate measurement than that 
of his body which went through embriology, infancy, child- 
hood, youth—before he reached the stature of a man. 
His five feet, six or seven inches, constitute only one 
phase in his life, as they also constitute only one phase in 
his stature. In measuring a living man we cannot get rid 
of time as a necessary dimension. The tomb-stones should 
help us out ; they do not say he was five feet, seven inches, 
but sixty-five years; that, more truly than anything else, 
was the length of the man as a living-man. 

Yes, the tomb-stone gives one another idea. It was 
hewn from a rock. Where were the dimensions of that 
rock? It had length, breadth and thickness, but an equally 
essential dimension without which it could never have be- 
come a rock was time. It was probably belched forth from 
the crater of a volcano, carried as silt to the ocean-bed, and 
its particles were disturbed in their relation to one another 
to a considerable extent before reaching that consistency 
that persevered; it was upheaved, dried and became solid 
and rock-like. In each of these processes time was an 
essential element. Without time the silt could never have 
been carried to the ocean, the shifting sediment could 
never have become congealed, the upheaval could never 
have taken place, and the substance out of which it was 
made could never have resulted in rock. In reality time 
was just as much a part of it as the explosion of the 
volcano, the wash of streams, the currents in the ocean, 
the air above the surface and the beating of waves and 
wind upon it. Perhaps, like these, after all, time is a con- 
dition and not a dimension. And, if he only knew, per- 
haps the astronomer’s straight line is not a circle. While 
relativity is established, the relation of a straight line to 
a circle is that they are different. 


Founder of British Catholic Truth Society 


A. HiLirarp ATTERIDGE 


DO not think I am making an exaggerated claim 

| for the late James Britten, K.C.S.G., when I 
write of him as the founder not merely of the 

sritish Catholic Truth Society, but as indirectly the 
founder of the whole movement that has resulted in the 
organization of similar societies in several other coun- 
tries. In the formation of the parent organization he was 





associated with the late Father Cologan. He felt that in a 
work of this kind priest and layman should be thus allied. 
But the idea was his, and for many years his untiring 
energy was not the least element in its success, and that 
success made possible the formation of similar societies 
modeled upon the first foundation. 

This was his greatest work, but it was only one of 
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many works of a long and exceptionally energetic and 
active life. More than fifty years of it was largely given 
to definitely Catholic activities, work for the Church’s 
cause, on a scale that would have taken up most of the 
time and energy of the average man, but all the while 
Britten was occupied, for much of his working day, in 
the scientific pursuits which belonged to his professional 
life work, and besides these two main currents of activity 
he found time for various literary and artistic hobbies. 
At one time he used in his correspondence note paper 
headed with the embossed motto “Nox venit in qua nemo 
laborare potest.’ That was more than thirty years ago. 
He had then still a long time for work and he used it all. 
His death on October 8 came suddenly and found him 
still at work in his seventy-seventh year. 

He was born in southwest London on May 3, 1846. 
It was just six months after Newman’s conversion, and 
in the days when England was feeling the first brightness 
of the “Second Spring” of its Catholicism. Britten’s 
parents belonged to the new High Church Anglicanism, 
that was developing from Tractarianism into Ritualism. 
They belonged to the Congregation of St. Barnabas, Pim- 
lico, then one of the few London churches that had been 
captured by the new movement. Educated at local private 
schools, Britten spent his boyhood and youth in the Lon- 
don district where he was born, and for years the only 
church he knew was St. Barnabas. So far as mere ex- 
ternals went, the services there were far less advanced 
than the ritual of “ Anglo-Catholicism” today. There 
were no vestments. The vicar, Mr. Bennett, wore only 
the surplice, and the communion table displayed only a 
plain cross with two candles. But young Britten heard 
very “advanced” doctrine from the pulpit. The vicar 
taught that he and his flock must count themselves mem- 
bers of the “ English Branch of the Catholic Church,” 
and that its ministry was a priesthood. He taught belief 
in the Real Presence, Confession, Absolution, devotion to 
the Blessed Mother of God, always with due care to avoid 
**Roman excesses.” Britten remembered that the min- 
ister preached, once at least, on St. Peter and spoke of 
the Pope as first of the bishops of Christendom in dignity 
and honor, though his claims to supremacy over the whole 
Church were to be denied. Britten through his boyhood 
and youth believed that what he thus heard was the doc- 
trine of the Church of England. He had no Catholic 
friends, and never once attended any Catholic service or 
heard a Catholic sermon. Once only he entered a Catholic 
Church. It was Faber’s old Oratory Church at South 
Kensington. He turned into it one winter afternoon on 
his way to the neighboring Museum. Writing long after, 
of this he said: 

One of the few things I knew about what I considered the 
Roman Branch of the Church was that the Blessed Sacrament 
was reserved on its altars, and I remember kneeling in the dark, 


flat-roofed Oratory, with its lamp burning before the altar, in 
adoration of the Presence which I felt to be there. 
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Soon after came the experience that was the first step 
towards conversion. He had now begun a course of 
medical studies and went for awhile to stay at a little 
town in the Chiltern Hills. On his first Sunday there he 
went to the parish church. It was a stronghold of the 
old fashioned Protestantism. He saw communicants re- 
ceive the “ Lord’s Supper ” and take the bread and wine 
standing ; he heard the preacher wearing only a university 
gown, denounce as Roman error and superstition, all that 
he himself had learned at St. Barnabas. It was a 
shock that set him thinking seriously. He believed in the 
Holy Catholic Church, but could this Church of England 
with its contradictory teaching be a “ Branch” of it? He 
was in this anxious state of mind when, by what seemed 
a mere accident, he made the acquaintance of the first 
Catholic priest he had ever known, Father Haythornt- 
waite of Great Marlowe on Thames, one of the earliest 
of the Oxford Converts. In the summer of 1867 his new 
friend received him into the Catholic Church. 

Botany had always been one of his favorite studies, 
and when in 1871 he was offered a post on the staff of the 
Botanic Gardens at Kew, the chief center of botanical 
work in England, he gave up his plans for entering the 
medical profession in order to devote himself to this spe; 
cialty. It was a government appointment that gave him 
a secure income, with a pension on retirement. While 
working at Kew he lived in neighboring Thames-side 
suburbs of Brentford and Isleworth where the Catholics 
were mostly Irish working people. Here he organized and 
directed clubs for boys, and the musical studies that were 
one more of his many hobbies, enabled him to help in 
training the church choirs. After a few years of useful 
work in the herbarium at Kew he was transferred to the 
botanical department of the British Museum, then in cen- 
tral London. It was later removed to the new Natural 
History building in South Kensington, where for many 
years he was at the head of one of its departments. In 
connection with this official work he produced a large 
number of scientific monographs which gained for him 
election to the Royal and the Linnzan Societies. Many 
of those who knew of his Catholic activities did not real- 
ize that this life-long champion of Catholic truth was 
also a recognized authority in an important branch of sci- 
ence. Some of his botanical writings dealt with the popu- 
lar local and old English names of plants and the early 
history of botanical research in England. For this he 
was well equipped, for he was also an authority on Eng- 
lish dialects and folk lore. He was a founder of the Folk- 
lore Society, and one of the army of contributors of 
material for the great Oxford Dictionary of the English 
language. 

But while thus busy with many branches of literary and 
scientific activity, his chief devotion was to labor of all 
kinds for the Catholic cause. He helped to organize a 
boys’ club in the poor district of Drury Lane, and when 
he removed to a house near the cathedral in Southwark 
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he started another boys’ club there and helped to found 
the “ Newman Settlement ” for social work. In 1884 he 
began the great enterprise of his life, the organizing of 
the Catholic Truth Society. It started with a membership 
of half a dozen, and a working capital of about sixty dol- 
lars. Its first publication was a tiny rosary book, small 
enough to be slipped between the pages of a prayer book 
and sold at a halfpenny (one cent). From this small seed- 
ling grew a great tree. The Catholic Truth Society has 
sent out libraries of books and millions of pamphlets, 
and has branched out into other activities besides its main 
work of producing this popular Catholic literature. In the 
days of its small beginnings its office was Britten’s study 
and all its stock was stored on a few bookshelves in a 
corner of the room. For many years he edited its literary 
review, Catholic Book Notes, and made it a most valuable 
guide for Catholics to current literature. In 1887 he 
initiated the first of the C. T. S. Conferences, which were 
practically Catholic Congresses, and out of these grew in 
later years the annual National Catholic Congress of 
Great Britain. He was a ready speaker, with a pleasant 
manner and a keen sense of humor. He was always busy 
with the pen, much of his literary and journalistic woris 
being given to the defense of Catholic truth against cur- 
rent misrepresentation. He, and those who acted with 
him, succeeded in making the retailing of “ escaped nun” 
stories and similar calumnies against Catholicism decidedly 
unpopular with the London press. 

He made some mistakes. It has been well said that the 
man who never made a mistake never made anything, and 
Britten was a maker of many useful, and some supremely 
useful, things. His one serious mistake was his failure to 
grasp the necessity of the expansion of the C. T. S. organ- 
ization, which was popularly known as the “ forward 
movement.” He feared it would result not in renewed 
success but in disaster, for his life work. But usually 
his practical judgment of policy was sound. 

He was a friend of Ireland in days when she had few 
English friends. In the Land League times he appeared 
at many a meeting in Ireland, and he was proud to be 
counted as a friend of Archbishop Croke. When Carson 
organized his Ulster army and the South and West began 
to arm in self-defense Britten sent what was probably 
one of the first contributions from England to the arms 
fund of the National Volunteers. He was a friend too of 
the Labor movement and spoke from its platform at the 
elections of 1922 and 1923 at Brentford. It was there he 
lived in his last years in a house on the edge of the town 
looking out on a wide sweep of open country, a house 
every room of which seemed to be a branch of the library 
he had collected during more than fifty years of study 
and action. 

He worked to the end. Only a few days before his 
sudden death he had passed for the printers the October 
issue of the Journal of Botany, a scientific review of 
recognized authority which he had founded in 1880 and 
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edited for more than thirty years. His friends had been 
for some time anxious about his health. He had been 
seriously ill three years ago but made a good recovery 
and used to tell with obvious satisfaction that the doctor 
said it was “his dogged determination” that kept him 
alive when most patients would have died. The same 
dogged determination kept him active to the last. One 
may sum up his career by saying that it was throughout 
devoted to the highest of all causes, and no Catholic lay- 
man of our day has attempted and accomplished more 
good work for the greater glory of God, and the greatest 
of Britten’s work lives on with promise of even wider re- 
sults for good in the coming years. 


Anglicanism and the Exact Truth 
FLoyp KEELER 

ON-CATHOLIC thought, like the waves of the sea, 

is subject to the influence of varying tides, being 
pulled now this way, now that, by some powerful force, 
rising now to considerable height, but leaving the thinker 
beached high and dry as it recedes at another time. The 
average non-Catholic is so accustomed to this tossing to 
and fro in his mental processes as hardly to be aware of 
it and certainly he does not ordinarily think of this 
phenomenon as anything out of the normal run. It is 
only when the waves beat high upon the Rock and when 
some portion of the thought they represent seems likely 
to find a permanent lodging place within its shelter that 
any commotion is caused, or that a defense of these varia- 
tions is undertaken. It is this condition that seems to 
confront a portion of this thought today. 

Every once in a while some one asserts that the Oxford 
Movement is a spent force, that it has reached its height 
and is receding, or even that it is dead, but just as often 
as its doom is thus pronounced some new development, 
traceable to that momentous upheaval, looms large on 
the horizon. The early Tractarians—for so they were 
called because of their publication of “Tracts for the 
Times”—were, for the most part, men of open mind, but 
at the start at least, of limited vision. They conceived 
of the Church of England in terms of its contemporaneous 
condition, that of a quiet, respectable, thoroughly Prot- 
estant body, a part of every Englishman’s natural in- 
heritance, and having within itself some roots of antiquity 
and an ability to harmonize with the newly awakened sense 
of a hoped-for reunion of all Christian forces. Taking 
this as their starting point they began to examine the 
history, first of Ecclesia Anglicana of old and thence, of 
the Church Catholic, of which it was an undoubted part. 
Possession is said to be nine points of the law, and the 
fact that the Church of England had possession of the 
ancient edifices, the ancient sees, and their revenues gave 
them a ground for their argument as to its continuity. 
To them, however, the Church of Rome was a rapacious 
monster which was ever trying to repress all attempts at 
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healthy growth on the part of “ other Churches,” greedy 
of their prerogatives, and not above the use of falsehood 
and persecution to extend her claims. They had not for- 
gotten that the Litany of the first English Prayer Book 
contained a petition for deliverance from “ the Bishop of 
Rome and all his detestable enormities.” Yet, there stood 
the Rock, impregnable against all assaults, and as the 
waves of the sea beat against it, it was the waves and 
not the Rock that changed position. This fact stood 
out in bold relicf against all other things and not a few, 
including such great names as Newman, Manning, Ward, 
Faber, St. John and Wilberforce saw, and at all cost 
accepted its significance. 

Ninety years have passed since Keble’s “ Assize 
Sermon” which inaugurated the Oxford Movement, but 
the motion then begun continues, and just now it seems 
to be at high tide, with the desire to unite itself to the 
Rock becoming more and more prominent. So outspoken 
is the desire on the part of many and so prominent is 
this line of thought that the more conservative Anglicans 
who yet want to call themselves “ Catholic” seem greatly 
agitated over it. So they have been setting forth articles 
in which “the terminus ad quem of the Oxford Move- 
ment” and consequently of present-day Anglicanism 
which is its outgrowth, is supposed to be shown. In one 
such occurs the statement, quoted from the Bishop of 
London to the effect that “it is the special function of 
the Anglican communion to preserve the exact truth” 
and the inference drawn from this is that this “ exact 
truth” is somehow to be found about half way between 
Protestantism’s denials on the one hand, and “ Roman 
accretions ” on the other. The writer states categorically 
that they “ are committed categorically to a denial of the 
Vatican decrees of 1870” and quoting the Bull Unam 
Sanctam and those same Vatican decrees on the Papal 
supremacy, he states once more, “ We repudiate those 
claims.” He concludes his article by saying: 

The real question at issue is: Does the Church of Rome stand 
as the sole exponent of the Catholic religion of Christ in Western 
Christendom? The very fact of our Church, gives a constant 
answer in the negative to that question. 

Just as the existence of the Arians and the Donatists 
negatived the claim of the Catholic Church in their day, 
and no more. 

Quite apart, however, from this comes back the question 
as to the function of the Anglican communion in preserv- 
ing “the exact truth.” Suppose we waive for a moment 
the historical matter of Papal claims. We are living in 
the twentieth century, in a time when men are rather 
impatient of anything that does not show results, a time 
when the scientific method, with its relentless inquiry into 
the exact facts, has become almost an obsession, and he 
who would claim to be setting forth anything “ exactly ” 
must needs indeed be exact. Suppose then, we seek for 
this “ exact truth” for the exposition of which Anglican- 
ism is said to exist. Let us, for example, take the question 
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regarding the Virgin Birth of our Lord, as “ the exact 
truth.” Shall we take the declaration of some of the 
bishops in their meeting at Dallas, Texas, or shall we take 
the statement made, and thus far, unrepudiated and un- 
silenced, by a young clergyman of the same diocese, and 
reiterated and hurled as a practical defiance of the bishops 
by a prominent New York rector? Or take the very 
matter of the Papacy itself, shall we hold with Dr. Barry 
of New York who has been quoted as willing to accept it 
“as a basis of negotiations” towards union with Rome. 
or shall we hold with another of his diocese, Dr. Cummins 
of Poughkeepsie, who looks upon Rome and all things 
emanating therefrom as evil root and branch? Does 
Bishop Manning or Dr. Grant represent the true teaching 
of their Church in the points of controversy between 
them? Which is setting forth that “exact truth” which 
gives Anglicanism a raison d'etre? 

At almost any Anglican clerical gathering will be found 
those who hold that our Lord is really present in the 
Eucharist and so is to be there adored. In that same 
gathering will likely be found those who hold that in that 
service the elements of bread and wine undergo no change 
whatever and so need not be treated with any unusual 
reverence whatever, and if, as happened, at one painful 
gathering I once attended, such persons are in charge 
of the services, something that will look to the other 
group like shocking irreverence will take place. Which 
one holds “ the exact truth” in the matter? Both cannot 
be right. Two exactly contradictory things cannot both 
be true at the same time and place, under the same respect. 
To be and not to be at once is a philosophical absurdity. 
It makes a difference whether the “not” is inserted in 
the Commandments! The “exact truth” is that Angli- 
canism offers no standard, that within its fold exists no 
authority which can define anything or which can in plain 
words announce “ Thus saith the Lord.” The attempt 
to stop the movement towards the acceptance of the only 
authority which has ever been able to substantiate its 
claims, is the Xerxian effort to keep back the waves by 
throwing fetters into the sea. The fetters rust and the 
waves rush on. 

To go back to the simile with which we opened, the 
waves are rushing up to the Rock and there in its cleft 
the weary waters are finding for themselves a haven 
of rest, a pool of gladness. There is no middle ground 
between modern Protestant indifference to all dogma on 
the one hand, and the authoritative interpretation of the 
Catholic Church whose center is the successor of the 
Rock-man, Peter, who sits upon his throne in the city 
of Rome. He alone can define “the exact truth,” and 
he longingly invites others to conference and counse) 
which may enable them to find and see it. One may 
confidently predict, too, that many opportunities will be 
afforded in the near future for their doing so, but they 
cannot come with their mouths filled with such phrases 
as those in which the above-mentioned article abounds. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


When Did the States Lose Their Rights? 
To the Editor of America: 

In America’s issue of September 27, there appeared an article 
entitled “ The Old Doctrine of States’ Rights.” It is a discussion 
of the proposed “child labor” amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. The author’s conclusions are certainly irrefu- 
table, but they will avail little to resurrect the dead. “ States’ 
Rights” perished more than sixty years ago. A letter to a friend, 
written by Charles O’Conor, one of the greatest lawyers of New 
York, not long after the fraudulent presidential election of 1876, 
is as follows: 

Gibbon says there is a vital difference in the consequences 
of a foreign and a civil war. The former is the external 
warmth of summer, always tolerable, and sometimes bene- 
ficial; the latter is the deadly heat of fever, which consumes 
without remedy the vitals of the constitution. I do not think 
opinions of a judicial nature concerning the law or the Con- 
stitution of any consequence. The drunken Democrat, whom 
the Republicans dragged out of the Galena gutter, besmeared 
with the blood of his countrymen slain in domestic broil, ana 
lifted to a high pedestal as the Moloch of their worship, 
rules—and until a great change in sentiment shall take place, 
must continue to rule—over the prostrate ruins of Washing- 
ton’s Republic. The republic perished on the day that Mc- 
Dowell moved on to Richmond. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. O’Conor meant to say that we 
did not still have a republic, but he undoubtedly meant that it was 
no longer in the principles by which it was governed, the republic 
established by Washington. The Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, aptly described as having been “ pinned on 
the Constitution by bayonets,” destroyed the principles of States’ 
rights, and were approved in sentiment by a numerical majority 
of the people of the United States, although as the writer of the 
article says: “ The States at which they were for the most part 
aimed were not allowed a voice in adopting them.” 

If Mr. O’Conor had written his letter a few years sooner, 
the tinkle of Mr. Seward’s bell would have caused his arrest, 
without warrant, and he would have been placed where he could 
not have further communicated with his friend. However the 
States’ rights’ question was in its essence settled by military force. 
The States yet claim some rights and amongst others Oregon 
claims the right to abolish private and parish schools. It may be 
that the Supreme Court of the United States will nullify the 
assault upon its own citizens. However, that State is only fol- 
lowing the bad example of the United States in placing in its Con- 
stitution and laws, matters that were never contemplated by the 
founders of our Government. There are certain inalienable rights, 
possessed by all, that precede and are superior to all constitutions 
and laws, but these are often denied, even when guaranteed posi- 
tively by constitutions or laws. Human justice is at best only 
approximate. 

A few months ago, in one of the leading law journals, a promi- 
nent lawyer referred to the case of Ex parte Milligan 71 U. S. 
page 2, as a decision establishing a great principle; but, while 
that is true, the procedure in the case was such as to shake the 
confidence of the citizen in the efficacy of the habeas corpus act 
to protect his liberty. Milligan, a citizen of Indiana, a State in 
which all the courts were functioning, was arrested, without war- 
rant, October 5, 1864, tried by a military commission, and sen- 
tenced to death on October 21, 1864, and held as a prisoner, bail 
being refused, for about eighteen months. His execution was 
ordered to take place May 19, 1865. On May 10, 1865, he sued 
out a Writ of habeas corpus in the U. S. Circuit Court; the 
judges were divided in opinion and certified the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. Although Milligan was in the Ohio State 
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penitentiary, the Supreme Court did not act until April 3, 1866, 
when it decided that his imprisonment was illegal and ordered 
his discharge. 

Henry Laurens, once President of the Continental Congress, 
when on his way to Holland, was captured by the British and 
imprisoned, but released by a writ of habeas corpus. Lord Shel- 
burne then Premier of England said to him: “ Your people will 
lose the habeas corpus at the first great internal feud you have, 
the majority will trample upon it, and so will go your liberty.” 
This prophesy proved to be true. If the war between the States 
had not ended when it did, Milligan would probably have lost his 
life. In the case of the infamous Missouri test oath, the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court nullifying it, was by five to 
four, and counsel for the State argued that any State had the 
right to establish a religion. 

Considering the trend towards Socialism, and a government by 
mob, is it not better to have some tribunal that has authority to 
protect the citizen, from an invasion of his rights by a State? 
If the State of Oregon had no check upon its sovereignty, how 
could it be prevented from enforcing its extraordinary school 
law? Since those States at which the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution were aimed, have with- 
out any compulsion, ratified the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Amendments, each of which diminished their sov- 
ereignty, are they not estopped from objecting to extensions of 
the powers of the general Government? The Church and its 
educational and charitable institutiens will have much better pro- 
tection from the authorities of the United States, than from those 
of any State. 

If the Ku Klux Klan should get control of the law-making and 
judicial authorities of any State, those in that State opposed to 
invisible government would find their situation intolerable, and 
except through the Constitution of the United States and the 
enforcement of its provisions by the Supreme Court there would 
be no legal relief. 


Kansas City, Mo. Wiu1am T. JoHNson. 


Our Colored Missions 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


A priest on one of the Colored Catholic missions of our country 
has received many letters from sympathetic friends. These letters 
vary, as does the sympathy expressed in them. Recently this 
priest received a letter which he is making the subject of an 
inquiry. He is as anxious as the writer of the letter to find the 
best possible answer to it. With this end in view he has decided 
to ask the readers of this paper to help him out. 

The contents of the letter follow: 


I often read in Catholic papers accounts of your work 
among the colored people. I wonder many times why it is 
that so little progress is made by missionaries such as you in 
this effort to bring the souls of our 12,000,000 colored popula- 
tion to the knowledge of the true Faith. 

I have read with great interest the splendid articles written 
by the Rev. Father Markoe in America, and I am beginning 
to think that the Catholics of our land are very much asleep 
to the great opportunity of saving souls that exists right at 
our own doors. 

I fully realize that the good priests and nuns who work on 
the colored missions are doing their very best. Yet, there 
must be something more that Catholics in general could do 
to make this work of evangelizing the colored race more 
productive. Now, what is that something? If I knew, I am 
sure I would do it, and I feel that there are thousands like 
me who would gladly do their share. 


With the writer of this letter I shall be interested in a reply 
which may be sent to F. Q., 29 Ormond Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn. F. Q. 
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Religion in the Public Schools 
‘ HE old question of 
public schools was again discussed at the Albany 
convention of the local superintendents of education. The 
time allotted the subject and the discussions which it 
aroused, indicate a deeper realization both by the public 
and by the schoolmen that the present system is not 
merely inadequate but positively harmful in its effects 
upon the future citizens of the country. ‘ Moral and 
religious training in the schools is wholly necessary,” 
said Superintendent Whitney of Schenectady, voicing 
what appears to be the general sentiment of the con- 
vention, “if we hope to check the increase iu crime, cor- 
ruption and disregard for law. ‘The nation needs that 
training for its defense far more than it needs a large 
army and a powerful navy.” ‘“ There is certainly an im- 
perative need for a religious and moral programme in the 
publie schools,” added Superintendent Hardy, of Fair- 
port. But, unfortunately, the children are deprived of 
their right to a religious education by the very schools 
‘upon which, as some would have it, the permanence of 
our national institutions depends. These New York 
superintendents are not speaking without knowledge when 
they emphasize the connection between religion in the 
hearts of our children today, and good government in the 
future. 

At present, in only eleven cities and towns do the school 
‘regulations allow even one period weekly for “ Bible 
study ” or for “ religious instruction,” and in no case may 
‘this instruction be given on the school premises. In 
Schenectady, pupils of high-school grade can obtain credit 
for Bible study according to a plan which has been ap- 
‘proved by the State educational authorities, by the Mini- 
-sterial Association, by the local Catholic clergy, and by 
the Tewish rabbi. Written examinations, fer which the 
questions are submitted by three teachers, a Jew, a 
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Catholic and a Protestant, are prescribed. In Elmira, 
pupils may be excused on request of their parents for 
religious instruction in the church of their choice. A 
careful record of attendance and proficiency is kept by 
the religious instructors and by the school, and credits 
can be obtained as for any other study. The superin- 
tendents admit that the plan is as yet an experiment, but 
they feel confident that if the community can be awakened 
to the real need of “ some religious and moral programme 
in the public schools,” the experment will succeed. They 
also hope that in time it will lead to courses that are more 
thorough and better coordinated with the school pro- 
gramme. 


“Religion’s All or Nothing” 


N this country of ours not one in five of our boys and 

girls is receiving a worth-while training in religion. 
Of the 24,000,000 children of school age, less than 
3,000,000 are in Catholic, Lutheran, Jewish and other re- 
ligious schools. Our wofully inadequate ‘ Sunday 
schools,” staffed in most instances by teachers whose 
ability is seldom equal to their good intentions, exercise 
some small degree of influence over about 1,000,000 
pupils. Of our remaining 20,000,000 children, it is quite 
safe to say that the overwhelming majority are entirely 
without any systematic training in religion and morality. 

What this deplorable condition means to the State and 
nation of the future is plain. Washington and his asso- 
ciates were persuaded that the stability of good govern- 
ment was conditioned by the religion and morality of the 
people, and they put no reliance whatever on that 
morality which professes its dissociation from religious 
belief. If the men who founded this Republic were right, 
we are wrong. We are confiding our children to the care 
of a system which entirely excludes training in religion 
and in morality based upon religion. 

Hence every sincere attempt to bring religion into the 
lives of our children should be encouraged. Restricted 
as they are by the State constitution and by the pro- 
visions of the State education laws, the superintendents 
have done all that seems at present possible. Their plan 
may in time be adopted by a large number of cities; 
doubtless, too, as shortcomings are made manifest by 
experience, the quality of teaching in these Bible and re- 
ligious classes will be greatly improved. But, at its best, 
what this plan proposes can never be a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the school which supplies a thorough sys- 
tematic training in religion and morality. It does not 
bring religion into the school. It merely concedes the 
teaching of religion for one hour per week outside the 
school. 

It is clear, then, that the Catholics, while they are dis- 
posed to welcome even small concessions, can never rest 
satisfied with them. They believe with the poet, “ Re- 
ligion’s all or nothing.” It is not a mere addition to life 
or to education, but the spirit which gives it vitality and 
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that a certain woman took some leaven which she hid in 
a measure of meal until the whole was leavened. Religion 
is the leaven of the religious school. Unless it is allowed 
to permeate every activity of the school, so that children 
may recognize hour by hour and day after day, that be- 
lief in God and obedience to His law are far more im- 
portant than merely human learning, it will not have its 
proper effect in the life of the individual and of the 
State. 


Prohibition and Lawlessness 

R ISING from a sick-bed on the morning of October 

20, Colonel Smedley Butler, who exercises the func- 
tions of jury, judge and executioner in the once peaceful 
city of William Penn, proceeded to his official headquar- 
ters. Banging the table in his accustomed manner, he 
again announced that all the saloons of Philadelphia 
were to be closed forthwith, and the key thrown into the 
Schuylkill. Colonel Butler returned to his never-ending 
duties just in time to hear the clash and fury of a mighty 
battle in’ which the opposing forces are led by the Law 
Enforcement League of Philadelphia and Mrs. Mabel 
Willebrandt, assistant attorney-general of the United 
States. Some months ago, in a letter to the League, Mrs. 
Willebrandt intimated that Pennsylvanians were more 
addicted to the violation of the prohibition laws than the 
citizens of many other States, and she suggested that if 
the League wished to put an end to their anarchistic prac- 
tises, it would be necessary to remove certain State and 
Federal officials who seemed unaware of the existence of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and of Mr. Volstead’s cele- 
brated interpretation of that addition to the Constitution. 

The League is now making a political issue of its quar- 
rel with Mrs. Willebrandt, but that issue is not of 
general interest or importance. What is of real impor- 
tance is the light which the conflict throws upon the 
Volstead acts and its results. Mr. Samue) Untermyer 
has projected himself into the dispute by directing at- 
tention, first, to the fact that the law is violated in every 
part of the country, and next, to what he claims as a fact, 
namely, that the Government officials could end this 
wholesale disregard of law “in six months” if they so 
wished. “ But this national scandal exists,’ he writes. 
“It has bred, and is now breeding, more lawlessness, cor- 
ruption, crime and misery, than any other one thing.” 

In language more sober and restrained, other American 
citizens of position and repute have expressed the same 
decision, reserving, however, criticism of the enforcement 
officials. Probably most of these officials are doing all 
that can be reasonably expected to secure obedience to the 
Volstead law. They fail often, not because they are cor- 
rupt or negligent, but because thousands of Americans 
do not respect the Volstead law, but violate it as they 
wish or as they can. Not all these law-breakers are drawn 
from the criminal classes. They are found in all classes, 
rich and poor, learned and unlearned, “ good citizens” 
who vote, pay their taxes, support schools and attend 
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church regularly. They have consulted their conscience 
and their sense of civic responsibility, and find them- 
selves justified. Granting that they are in serious error, 
it still remains true that citizens of this type are numerous 
enough to form a serious obstacle to genuine enforcement 
of prohibition on a nation-wide scale. 


Law and Public Opinion 
W HAT we call modern progress has brought many 
adaptations of old forces and principles into the 
world, and with them manners and customs that are new. 
But it has not changed human nature. 

Man has always resented any curb upon his personal 
habits not imposed by himself. Civilized man, especially 
under the influence of Christianity, readily admits the 
necessity of authoritative restraint, for he knows that 
without it a well-ordered community life is impossible. 
But this restraint must be reasonable. If it is not sanc- 
tioned by a majority of the right-thinking members of 
the community who accept and enforce it as actually 
necessary for the common good, it will be set at defiance 
whenever possible. Again, if the persuasion becomes 
widespread that a law invades a field over which the law- 
making power has no just authority, or that it does not 
operate equally for the benefit of all, or that it has been 
obtained by a minority without due regard for the rights 
of every citizen, it is certain that this enactment will 
become a perennial source of disorder. 

It is admitted that public opinion may be wrong. Once 
an enactment for the common good is promulgated by 
the legitimate authority, it is law, and must be obeyed. 
Law does not derive its validity from current public 
opinion, but, ultimately, from God. Hence it follows 
that a public decree may bind, even in conscience, 
although repudiated by the public opinion of the day, 
or may be no law at all, even though universally 
approved. The assertion that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God is true only when referred to what has 
been held semper, ubique, ab omnibus, “ always, at all 
times, by all,” and even then with limitations. 

But with these assertions admitted, it remains true 
that a law cannot long be consistently and impartially 
enforced unless it is supported by an enlightened public 
opinion. Nation-wide prohibition, as interpreted by the 
Volstead law, has yet to win that opinion. 


A “Contempt of Court” Decision 
N October 20, the Supreme Court handed down a 
decision which such labor leaders as President 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor and Presi- 
dent Stone of the Brotherhood of Engineers admit to be 
“constructive and progressive.” 

The petitioners in the case were S. C. Sandefur, con- 
victed for violation of an injunction issued at the instance 
of a Kentucky mining company, and Sam Michaelson and 
others, convicted for the same offense during a railroad 
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strike in Wisconsin. In the Michaelson case it was 
alleged that the offenders had entered into a conspiracy 
to interfere with interstate commerce by unlawful picket- 
ing and the use of force and violence. In both cases the 
Federal District Courts adjudged defendants guilty with- 
out jury trial, and were sustained by the Court of Ap- 
peals. On appeal to the Supreme Court, it was held that 
when the contempt is also a crime in the ordinary sense, 
a trial by jury must be granted on demand. 

In criminal contempts as in criminal cases, the presumption of 
innocence obtains. Proof of guilt must be beyond reasonable 
doubt, and the defendant may not be compelled to be a witness 
against himself. Contempts of the kind within the terms 
of the statute partake of the nature of crimes in all essential 
particulars. In case of these latter the accused has a con- 
stitutional right of trial by jury 
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But the Clayton act, the Court indicates, does not confer 
immunity from the penalties imposed in ordinary cases of 
contempt. “It does not interfere with the power to deal 
summarily with contempts committed in the presence of 
the Courts, or so near thereto as to obstruct the admin- 
istration of justice.” It is intended to vindicate the right 
of trial by jury when the act complained of is in “ all 
essential particulars ” a crime. 

The decision assuredly is in accord with reason and 
justice, but, as Mr. Gompers, surprised into a word of 
commendation for the Supreme Court, hastened to point 
out, “the injunction still remains.” Invoked in labor 
disputes it has often worked serious injustice. Reasonable 
restrictions upon its use may be foreshadowed by the 
decision of October 20. 


Dramatics 


Late Autumn Plays 

FEW days ago, the wife of one of New York’s dra- 

matic critics was moved to make a frank confession. 
“My husband,” she said, “ sits through the first night of 
a good play in a state of black depression. But if the play 
is bad, he grows gayer and gayer while the rest of the 
audience is growing sadder and sadder. Toward the end 
of the second act he turns to me with a beaming smile. 
‘Well, I think I can be funny tomorrow morning!’ he 
chortles.” 

There may be something said in favor of that artless 
point of view. One may take oneself and one’s work 
so seriously that it seems more important to amuse one’s 
readers by writing a satirical review than to show com- 
bined mercy and justice to a production on which hangs 
the success or failure of scores of individuals. To most 
of us, however, dramatic criticism is at once more simple 
and more complex. Gloom descends when a hopelessly 
bad play is in progress ; gayety comes when one can whole- 
heartedly enjoy and commend a good play. But what 
shall one do when the majority of plays shown are neither 
very good nor very bad, and when one can neither weep 
over them nor laugh at them? 

In our last review we praised one play and sadly but 
firmly set forth the various imperfections of four addi- 
tional productions. Today, we again have the opportunity 
of praising one play, which means just that much more 
fuel to an unquenchable optimism. 

“My Son,” the New England drama now on the boards 
of the Princess Theater, is not only well worth seeing 
but is a play theater-lovers cannot afford to miss. We 
are especially glad to be able to commend it, since it is 
largely the work of new-comers; and there is always a 
thrill in discovering real flames in the torches new-comers 
hold aloft as they hurry into the arts and professions. 


So far as we know, “ My Son” is Martha Stanley’s 
first play. So far as we know Joan Gordon has never 
before played a big role. Yet she has risen to her oppor- 
tunity as superbly as another unknown, Lucile La Verne, 
rose to hers last year in “Sun Up.” No doubt Gustav 
Blum has made other productions, but we do not happen 
to recall them at the moment. It is enough to recall the 
admirable setting and the almost perfect cast he has given 
this play—a cast so perfect, indeed, that it includes but 
one mistake. Margaret Shackelford’s artificially sweet in- 
terpretation of the role of Hattie Smith is wholly out of 
harmony with the movingly beautiful and simple work of 
every other member of the company. Yet many members 
of this company are also new-comers in big roles—notably 
Martha Madison, whose name, like that of Joan Gordon, 
will be seen in electric lights in future theatrical seasons. 
In short, “ My Son” is an admirable play, admirably cast 
and admirably acted. It is not as big a play as “ Sun Up,” 
but it is interesting, sincere, human and true to life, and 
it has moments of genuinely poignant feeling. 

The setting is Cape Cod, the characters are Portuguese 
and Cape Cod men and women, and the theme, like that 
of “Sun Up,” is mother love. But the likeness of the 
two plays begins and ends with their theme. Ana Silva 
is a Portuguese widow, mother of one child, Brauglio, a 
twenty-year-old son. He is a young Valentino, handsome, 
spirited, spoiled, adored by his mother, who has supported 
him and herself by conducting the small Cape Cod shop 
in which all the action of the play takes place. 

At the beginning of the action Brauglio has begun to 
earn money by dancing and teaching dancing at a near-by 
hotel. Here he meets the summer visitors, including a 
New York flapper, Betty Smith, an extreme but recog- 
nizable type of unscrupulously selfish and self-absorbed 
young person. They fall in love and plan to elope, go to 
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New York, and make an amazing success as dancers. 
But Betty is the spoiled child of a rich mother. She makes 
it plain that struggle and privation are no part of her 
program for the future. Brauglio, she tells him, must 
have plenty of money. He spends all he earns on gifts 
for her. To get the money for the elopement and Betty's 
big plans he steals a valuable necklace. His mother ob- 
serves, at first incredulously then despairingly, the change 
from a devoted sou to an obsessed boy ready to throw 
away his life at the urge of a passing infatuation. She 
learns of his theft, refuses to believe it, is forced to real- 
ize the truth. Brauglio and Betty are to elope at mid- 
night. The ship of Captain Joe Branby, a friend of the 
widow, is to sail at the same hour for a two-year whaling 
cruise. The widow gives the boy a drug whose effects 
are passing, renders him unconscious, and has him carried 
on board the ship. Two years of absence, of the sea, of 
the hard life before the mast, will make a man of him. 
He may never forgive her for doing this, but he will be 
saved. She stands dry-eyed but agonized, watching his 
inert body as it is borne away. 

Simple enough is the telling, you see, but very beautiful 
is its working out: for these primitive people are amaz- 
ingly real as they live and love and suffer before our 
eyes. The best acting, as we have said, is that of Joan 
Gordon as the mother. But the young couple are almost 
equally good, Herbert Clark as the son and Martha Mad- 
ison as the destroying flapper. Claude Cooper gives a fine 
interpretation of an old sea captain, and E. L. Fernesdez 
is a dignified middle-aged lover of the widow. This seems 
a good time, however, to mention that there is a bit too 
much of the middle-age love making. For some reason, 
which we will not pause to analyze, middle-age love 
making has little appeal on the stage, however interesting 
it may be in real life! 

With the foregoing lines our pleasure ends and gloom 
descends upon us, for there remain for discussion only 
plays which permit charity but forbid enthusiasm. The 
first of these is Owen Davis’s farce, “ The Haunted 
House,” in which Lewis and Gordon are starring Wallace 
Eddinger at the George M. Cohan Theater. Mr. Davis, 
whose work we: usually enjoy, because so much of it is 
capital, has amused himself by writing what he considers 
a burlesque on mystery plays. He introduces the murder, 
the gentleman detective (Mr. Eddinger), the house of 
mystery, the strange noises, the uncanny happenings, the 
thrills. He does it all very cleverly. But invariably, just 
as the audience is getting its thrill, the playwright thrusts 
his tongue into his cheek and laughs. “ Ah ha!” he jeers 
in effect. “ Fooled you this time! Good old stuff. But 
it didn’t happen!” Then the audience, checked midway 
in its enjoyment of a thrill, grins self-consciously, feels 
slightly embarrassed, and settles back in its seats to wait 
for the next thrill and the accompanying jeer. Many able 
critics have been trying to decide what is wrong with 
“The Haunted House.” This is what is wrong with it. 
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It falls between two stools. It is too good a mystery play 
to be a burlesque and too good a burlesque to be a mys- 
tery play. It has the audience “ guessing”; but they are 
trying to guess what the playwright is driving at. Mr. 
Eddinger could save almost any play. Perhaps he will 
save this one, but we doubt it. The acting of the entire 
cast is excellent, the high lights, of course, falling on 
Eddinger, with John Irwin and Denman Maley doing fine 
character work as a tramp and a sheriff. In a program 
note Mr. Davis gives permission to those in the audience 
to divulge his plot if they care to. We don't care to do so. 
We have already been severe enough in telling the simple 
truth about this play. 

Next comes “ Izzy,” the comedy about the Jewish boy 
who became at twenty-four a great moving picture “ inag- 
nut ” as he calls himself. We see him in the proccss of 
becoming one, from the time he is seventeen until he 
achieves the lonely eminence of his ambition, and knowing 
something about the moving picture business we smile bit- 
terly as the curtain falls and we go out into the night. 
The late George Randolph Chester wrote the original 
stories about Izzy, which appeared serially in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. They were, in fact, Mr. Chester’s last 
work, and after his death they were made into a play by 
Mrs. Trimble Bradley and George Brodhurst. Knowing 
that George Brodhurst is not an optimist we can only 
assume that it was Mrs. Trimble Bradley who put into 
the moving picture world the sweetness and light given 
us in “Izzy.” Surely it was she who made the great 
Jacob Steinberg (very badly played by Robert Middle- 
man) instantly give the Jewish boy everything he asked 
for, beginning with a job and ending with his entire busi- 
ness. There are office boys in the moving picture world 
who will explain to us that such things do not happen. 
But Izzy was unique and Izzy as a play is extremely 
amusing, if one suppresses one’s critical faculty. And at 
least we can whole-heartedly praise the smooth perfection 
of the acting of Ralph Locke, Robert Leonard, Sam Jaffe, 
Jacob Kingsbury, and Ralf Belmont as the Jewish uncles. 
Jimmy Hussey is starred in the leading role and deserves 
his honors. But he is fortunate in having as support a 
cast whose work in these special roles is equal to any on 
the New York stage today. 

Winthrop Ames, a producer who takes his vocation 
seriously, gives us as this season’s offering a three-act 
comedy called “ Minick,” written by George S. Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Of this play one can say at once 
that it is simply and sincerely written and that the char- 
acters are recognizable human beings, living a recogniza- 
ble life in a recognizable atmosphere. When one has 
said that one has exhausted one’s praise. Of plot, of 
drama, of suspense, the play holds nothing. There is a 
limited amount of fairly good comedy, usually with a 
bitter edge to it. 

The theme can be outlined in two sentences. Minick, 
a man of seventy-one, left alone at his wife’s death, comes 
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to live with his married son and daughter-in-law. He is 
uncomfortable with them and they are annoyed by him 
because he does not adapt himself to their life and inter- 
ests, so he departs for an old man’s home, where he can 
play pinochle with his contemporaries and be happy ever 
after. The conclusion of the playwrights is that youth 
and age cannot live happily together, a conclusion dis- 
proved by experience in thousands of American homes. 
But the real trouble with the play, strangely enough, is 
the interpretation of the leading character by the leading 
player, O. P. Heggie. Mr. Heggie has been delightful in 
other roles. He is neither interesting nor lovable in this 
one. Probably the role does not appeal to him. Whatever 
the cause he cannot interest an audience in the experience 
of a character he himself apparently dislikes. The authors 
made Minick human and reasonably appealing. Mr. Heg- 
gie makes him self-obsessed, thick-skinned, impossible. 
So the play does not prove that youth cannot live with 
age. It merely proves that nobody could live with Minick. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN. 


TO YOUTH DEPARTED 


Age, answering the summons, stands 
Ready to go, for in his hands 

He bears the fruits of life well-spent, 
The toil, the pain, the good intent, 

Ready, in truth, for with the ill 
Life tendered much of sweetness still. 


But Youth, not tasting life’s alloy— 
The chaliced gall, the cup of joy, 
Has neither battle scars to show 
Nor tender memories. Ah, no, 
Youth has the glory at Death’s call, 
The crowning glory, to relinquish all. 
Acnes O’GaARA RUGGERT. 


REVIEWS 

Coasting Down East. By Ermer Hueston. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co. $3.50. 

This is not a “tale of the sea,” but a chatty narrative of a motor 
trip by “the best state roads” along our rugged and beautiful 
Maine coast. The authoress has brought together a great many 
tales of sea-faring folk, the legends of the land in which they 
dwell, and not a little of the history of this very historical state. 
She has, moreover, dressed the whole in a garb of colorful phrases 
interspersed with humorous dialog that makes the narrative move 
as swiftly and smoothly as the well-regulated motor she must 
have driven. The route leads from Kittery and its great naval 
base through York, Ogunquit and Kennebunk to Old Orchard and 
Portland, “the Gateway of the Land of Vacation.” The attrac- 
tions of Brunswick, Bath, Pemaquid, Bangor and beautiful Mt. 
Desert Island all receive due notice, and the journey ends only 
at the Canadian border looking down upon the famous links of 
St. Andrews. Speaking of the Frenchman, de St. Castin, the 
author says, “to many he was a god almost. Others claimed 
that he was a Jesuit sent over from France to aid their cause 
against the English by inciting the Indians to rebellion.” As 
she had just stated that he married an Indian princess, and “ sank 
to the level of her savage life,” the probability of the truth of 
such a claim is so remote that it would be wiser to ignore it. 
The volume is adorned by numerous excellent drawings. 

F. R. D. 
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The Life of St. Dominic. 
Benziger Brothers. $2.35. 

St. Dominic is one of those great figures in the Church whose 
life and activity are closely connected with the history of his time. 
Any understanding of the life of the saint and of the origin of 
the great Order he founded cannot be had without at least a 
general survey of the great crisis of the Church in Southern 
France, the Albigensian heresy. One of the values of this new 
life is that in it a modern scholar gives accurate pictures 
of events that were influential in the formation and development 
of the Order of Preachers. It does not purpose however to be 
a work of exhaustive scholarship, but an accurate and attractive 
life that will please the modern reader by its airiness and grace. 
In this the author has succeeded and the book will be perused with 
pleasure by a large circle of readers. There is missed a mention 
of the contemporary work of St. Francis and of the first friendly 
relations of the two saints. If the author seems a bit idealistically 
enthusiastic about the Middle Ages, still, on the whole, he looks 
at things with an objective eye. Speaking of the first pseudo- 
reformers of the heretical South, who had not denied themselves 
the trappings of wealth which they considered their dignity re- 
quired, Bede Jarrett says with pointed epigram: “There was no 
scandal against their lives except the deadly scandal of ordinary 
life.” P. M. D. 


By Bepe Jarrett, O.P. New York: 


The True Story of Woodrow Wilson. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

Many lives of Mr. Wilson have appeared since his death last 
year. In fifty years a life may be ready that will rank with the 
best that we have of Washington and Lincoln. So far it has not 
appeared. Though Mr. Lawrence has not equalled Robert E. 
Annin as a biographer, he has written a good newspaper story 
of the late President. But a biography calls for much more. Mr. 
Wilson’s altruism, idealism, and egotism shine forth from these 
pages. But they do not present a complete picture of the man 
who led the thought of the world for a period by his messages, 
but weakened his party and his leadership by his persistence in 
a one-track policy. Wilson had qualities of strength, and glaring 
weakness too. To strike the balance is to reveal the man. The 
biographer who will do this needs that proper perspective, which 
time only can give. a ie 


By Davin LAwreENCce. 


Christ or Chaos. By Martin J. Scort, S.J., New York: P. 
J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.25. 

Like the lecturer, the author of a book must visualize his audi- 
ence if he hopes to be convincing. Evidently, Father Scott had in 
mind a very definite class of readers when he wrote this volume. 
Although he discusses the religious problems of the day, he does 
not speak to Catholics as such nor does he appeal specifically to 
non-Catholics. He addresses the man who thinks and who seeks 
the truth, whether that man belongs to the true Church or to a 
sect or has no religious affiliation whatsoever. The book is a 
straightforward presentation of Catholic belief; it does not com- 
promise on disputed points, it is not reticent in regard to “hard 
sayings,” it does not hesitate to brand, bluntly at times, what is 
false. It is inevitable that in such a volume as this, which attempts 
to cover the entire Catholic teaching in tabloid form, there should 
be some loose ‘ends, some propositions not adequately proved, 
some assertions that hang in mid-air. A complete proof of all 
the theses here stated could be found only in a comprehensive 
theological library. But only a student of religion would consult 
the library, whereas the ordinary man for whom the book is 
written will be content with the vigorous and clear statement of 
the theses. The book is not a scientific treatise nor a technical 
theological text; it is merely, as the foreword states, “the A B C 
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of the Christian religion.” The individual chapters are ingenious 
in arrangement; each one consists of two parts: an explanation 
and proof of the Catholic belief, quotations from non-Catholic 
sources that support that belief. The larger division of the book 
is three-fold. In the first of these, “The Church of Christ,” is 
established the authentic claim of the Catholic Church as the 
only true Church. Under the heading “Catholic Doctrine,” the 
dogmas, the ideals and the practises of the Catholic Church, are 
considered. A most interesting compilation of the statements of 
converted Catholics comprises the third part. As a whole, the 
book is an alignment of Catholic teaching against modern pagan- 
ism. 7... Me Ee 


A Short History of French Literature. By MaAxwett A. 
SmitH. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 

With some reservations this volume ought to serve admirably 
its purpose of providing a “survey” in English of the whole field 
of French literature. The reservations would include the presenta- 
tions of Rabelais, Voltaire, Renan and Anatole France, although 
an obvious effort has been made to defer to the traditions which 
their writings have outraged. The author follows Brunetiére’s 
admirable plan of studying literature by genres. A valuable 
feature of the work is the chapter, “ Recent Tendencies,” trans- 
lated from an article by Mlle. Blanche Cognet, which serves as 
an outline of contemporary French literature. That the outline 
should be complete or the commentary invariably satisfactory was 
perhaps too much to be expected. Bordeaux, for instance, is 
disposed of as an “honest but prosaic” novelist, without mention 
of his noteworthy performances as a literary critic. B. M. K. 


The Negro From Africa to America. By W. D. WEATHER- 
rorD, Pa.D. New York: George H. Doran Co. $5.00. 


In this volume Dr. Weatherford has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the cause of the Negro in the United States. He has 
made an earnest effort, at least, to be fair in writing on a delicate 
subject which most authors usually treat in extreme fashion, 
thus frequently rendering: proper racial adjustments more difficult 
instead of assisting to an amicable understanding. Coming from 
a Southern white man the book should remind Northerners that 
they are not the only ones who at times adopt a general enlight- 
ened attitude of justice towards the Negro. Though the author 
may not go so far as some radical colored leaders would wish 
or the importance of his subject would seem to demand, he will 
certainly be greatly appreciated by thinking Negroes as well as 
unprejudiced whites. In speaking of African superstitions he 
renders himself ridiculous in identifying the same in a veiled way 
with non-superstitious Christian practises which he does not under- 
stand. As is the case with most non-Catholic writers on the 
Negro, Dr. Weatherford also seems to imply that the black race 
is essentially different from the Caucasian, being on a lower rung 
of the ladder of evolution. In this respect, however, he is a great 
improvement over Lothrop Stoddard and Madison Grant. In 
speaking of the native cruelties of the African jungles, he seems 
to deduce therefrom racial inferiority, whereas when in nearly 
the same breath he discusses the great horrors of the slave-trade 
and the very revolting barbarisms of slavery itself he draws no 
similar conclusions relative to the white man’s degradation. He 
attributes most of these abuses to economic and other causes. 
In advocating active measures for a better mutual under- 
standing and a more sympathetic approach between the white and 
colored races, the author offers the first step to the only real solu- 
tion of the race problem which is the wholehearted acceptance on 
the part of both peoples of the Christian principles of justice and 
charity. W. M. M. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Life Beyond the Grave.—In the Century for August, Philip 
Cabot has an essay on “The Sense of Immortality.” We have 
recently received this in book form published by the Harvard 
University Press. Mr. Cabot is an earnest Christian who has 
gone through the throes and the joys of a spiritual conversion. 
His sincere effort to spread the truth as he sees it is laudable and 
many of the things he says are good. “Reason and logic are 
the keys to the doors of knowledge, but not of wisdom,” might 
be a bit from “ The Following of Christ.” But as he lacks theo- 
logical training, his ideas are vague and certain of his utterances 
untrue. Indeed, he himself feels this lack of precision, for near 
the opening of the essay he makes no difficulty in admitting his 
fear of definitions. Precise knowledge can therefore not be ex- 
pected——-A _ remarkable human document is published in “ The 
Heart of a Father” (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.00), by a “ well 
known public man” of England. The preface is by Sir James 
Marchant, LL.D., and others, these being chiefly clergymen of 
the Church of England. This is the story of a father who had 
lost a son of eight or nine years by drowning. After the lad’s 
death there were curious other-world manifestations, then the 
speaking presence of the boy and even a photographic representa- 
tion. These experiences usually took place in the presence of 
“psychic” persons, but not always. What strikes one is the sin- 
cerity of the author and the apparently authentic details nar- 
rated. The doctrine of the Church toward spiritistic manifesta- 
tions is that they are either subjective psychic delusions or that 
they are brought about by evil spirits. Such manifestations, be- 
ginning apparently well and nobly, in most cases have led to 
evil, and the warning of even Sir Oliver Lodge on this point is 


clear and explicit. 





Clarifying the Past—When a work proposing to give the 
history of the Gregorian reform in the Church of the eleventh 
century devotes its first large volume of over 400 pages to the 
development of Gregorian reformatory ideas, then we may judge 
of the large compass of the undertaking and of the thoroughness 
with which the author has set about his task. Under the auspices 
of the “Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense”.of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain the first volume has appeared of “La Reforme 
Gregorienne” (Louvain: Bureaux) by Augustin Fliche of the 
University of Montpellier. The introductory survey of conditions 
in the Church previous to Hildebrand and the reformative meas- 
ures of St. Peter Damian are of special interest-——-A work of 
originality that will interest all the learned world belongs to this 
same series of books. Pére Michel Chossat, S.J., in “La Somme 
des Sentences’ (Louvain: Bureaux) has for thesis that this work 
of the twelfth century was written not by Hugh of St. Victor, as 
has been usually supposed, but by Hugh of Mortagne, about the 
year 1155. Father Chossat’s wide researches into the history of 
Scholasticism gives him peculiar authority to speak on a matter 
of this kind, but we will leave to the specialists to judge whether 
he has established the truth of his contention———From the same 
source comes another learned volume, which is the beginning of 
the history of an important word: sacrament. “ Pour I’Histoire du 
Mot ‘ Sacramentum’” (Louvain: Bureaux) is only the first vol- 
ume treating of the ante-Nicene use and meaning of the word. E. 
de Backer examines Tertullian’s use of the term; J. B. Poukens 
takes up St. Cyprian in the same sense and G. Lebacqz and J 
de Ghellinck look into the last of the ante-Nicene Fathers. 





Documents Written and Otherwise.—An interesting bit of 
literature appears in “The Manuscript of St. Helena” (Appleton. 
$2.00), translated by Willard Parker, President of the Bacon 
Society of America. The history of this document as given in 
the translator’s preface is curious and various. In the course of 
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many years it has strayed; been lost, and, one doubts not, stolen 
too. It eventyally bobbed up in Elwood, New Jersey. The trans- 
lator considers the manuscript genuine and authentic, and he 
strengthens this contention by arguments of certain weight. Still, 
only a thorough examination of the internal and external criteria 
could set this on solid ground. Nevertheless, one welcomes the 
translation into English. It makes interesting reading and is an 
addition of merit to the Napoleonic literature-——If excavations 
in Crete have yielded up the marvelous vases of Knossos, and 
the banks of the Nile have shown to the twentieth century the 
ornaments and bric-a-brac of Tutankhamen, other documents of 
human interest are being unearthed in the most southerly of our 
own States. The Smithsonian Institute publishes a booklet 
entitled “ Preliminary Archeological Explorations at Weeden 
Island, Florida.” Prehistoric shell-mounds, skeletons, skulls, vases 
and worked stones make up a valuable contribution to the study 
of our prehistoric days. Excellent plates show clearly what has 
been found. 


Miscellaneous.—Nobody is anybody now unless he has a radio 
and can “tune in” when the language of the cult is spoken. Hence 
“Radio for Everybody” (Scientific American Publishing Co. 
$1.50) by A. C. Lescarboura tells how to buy and build your own 
set; how to install it and how to get the best results. This work 
is an up-to-date and scientific treatment of the theory and practise 
of radio, illustrated and explained as far as the very latest rami- 
fication of the “dyne” family——tThe radio is one of man’s won- 
derful machines, but man himself is the most wonderful machine 
of all. As a slight contribution to the study of the complexities 
and variations of the microcosm that is man, is a little book that 
arouses some interesting speculations. ‘‘The Mongol in Our 
Midst” (Dutton. $1.50) by F. C. Crookshank purposes to be “a 
study of man and his three faces,” the white, namely, the yellow 
and the black. The contention of the author is that there exists 
in the white races of European descent an admixture of some 
elements of the other two great divisions and that this becomes 
more often apparent in types of children and of imbeciles. This 
is not a deep work, nor over scientific; but it offers some inter- 
esting suggestions as to the mortal life and development of man. 
——Towards the close of the past year, on November 12, Pope 
Pius XI issued an encyclical on the martyrdom of St. Josaphat, 
Archbishop of Polotsk, whose labors three hundred years ago lay 
among the Ruthenians of the Oriental Rite. Pustet has issued a 
handsome edition in Latin and German of our Holy Father’s letter. 


Francis and Dominic.—The medieval romance of the life of 
Francis of Assisi carries a potent charm for even modern men, 
and whether it be the Catholic Chesterton or the Protestant Saba- 
tier, modern scholars consider that they have in this point a worthy 
theme. The work now under consideration is not a first edition, 
which says already something for the merit of the book. “The 
Romanticism of St. Francis” (Longmans. $3.50) by Father Cuth- 
bert, O.S.F.C., deals not only with the saint himself but with the 
genius of the order which he founded. The human attractiveness 
of a high spiritual ideal and the joy that lights up the soul which 
leaves all for the compelling love of Christ is here shown to have 
been the real romance in Francis’ life. Reflections on the life of 
Clare follow and on the Franciscan brethren taken as a group. 
The chapter on “Adam Marsh,” the English Franciscan of the 
thirteenth century is of great historical interest and one is glad 
to see in the closing pages that the twentieth century Franciscan 
also knows how to imbibe the spirit of his forebears——A con- 
temporary of Francis but of different spiritual character and de- 
velopment was Dominic, whose sons were strong in the schools 
and whose jewel of lasting brilliance is Aquinas. “ The Lives of 
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the Brethren of the Order of Preachers” (Benziger. $2.00), is the 
reprint of an old document of the thirteenth century, which by 
order of the Master General, Humbert de Romans, was edited by 
Gerard de Frachet. The introduction by Dom Bede Jarrett, O.P., 
tells us some interesting facts about this work. It is a reprint 
from the “ Vitae Fratrum” which was probably written at Limo- 
ges in 1256 or in 1259. These narratives are a collection of 
miracles and edifying stories which are supposed to have hap- 
pened in connection with the activities of the brethren. Although 
the manuscript here used is not the original and has suffered some 
later additions, still these tales and legends will give the historian 
a very interesting glance into the spirit of those far-off times. 





Fiction—That concentrated wealth is difficult to manage, 
that very good and very weak men have been given its direction, 
that the socialistic and capitalistic theories of society have flaws, 
are propositions that, if stressed over much, may turn a novel 
into an economic treatise. Arthur Train in “The Needle’s Eye” 
(Scribner. $2.00), “the novel of the billionaire era,” runs over 
400 pages of such discussion. Though he succeeds in dramatizing 
his theses, he subordinates his plot to his ideas and uses his 
splendid characterization for their exemplifications. 

“He found it fun to get inside the people in his story, and 
did not bother much with the plot” is one of the descriptions of 
a character in “Centerville, U. S. A.” (Century. $2.00), by 
Charles Merz. This is a very just criticism of the author him- 
self. In these stories he opens before us an old-fashioned family 
album portraying the characters which make up any one of the 
small towns or villages in these U. S. A. The author is a word 
painter, and the delicate touches with which he sketches the 
shadows in his pictures are full of quiet pathos. It is a book 
that will touch all the gentler chords in the heart of the reader. 

Jockeys, thoroughbreds and the whirl of the race-track can 
always be counted on for a thrill. But “The Rogue’s Badge” 
(Doubleday, Page. $2.00), by Charles Neville Back, is the record 
of a super-jockey who uses his spectacular success for a grim 
mission. A raw lad with a fearsome dialect, he would become 
a lawyer and hang the men who have taken advantage of the 
primitive code in the Kentucky mountains to murder his father. 
How he and his future wife partially carry out this purpose 
is well and even graphically told. 

Eliot H. Robinson in “The Man from Smiling Pass” (Page. 
$2.00), writes a story of politics, moonshine, law and order, and, 
of course, love. It introduces a great deal of dialect, that does 
not adorn it; it has very few original settings; it places much 
stress on Anglo-Saxonism. The book is not without interest, but 
it is a combination of incidents rather than a novel. 

On the contrary, “Julie Cane” (Harper. $2.00), by Harvey 
O’ Higgins, is a well-constructed novel. It has real character por- 
trayal and plot. But the characters are used as spokesmen of 
the author’s philosophy which consists of behaviorism, pseudo- 
psychology, a touch of Freudianism, all delicately expressed. Any 
reader who is familiar with the other writings of the author knows 
that the book must contain many references to instinct. If Mr. 
O’Higgins had omitted his psychological theories, he would have 
written a better novel. 

No one who has read “ Marse Chan” will consider “ The Red 
Riders” (Scribner. $2.00) as the best novel of Thomas Nelson 
Page. The manuscript was nearly completed before the death of 
Mr. Page; its publication is due to his brother, Rosewell Page. 
The scene is a plantation in South Carolina, the time is the closing 
days of the Civil War and the reconstruction period. In this as 
in his other books, Mr. Page draws a charming picture of the 
romantic South. It has passages of rare beauty and situations 
that are gripping in their intensity. But it needed the final touch 
of the author. 
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Education 


The American Schools of Oriental Research 
HE work now carried on under the corporation which 
bears the name that stands at the head of this article, 

had its beginning with the opening of the American 

School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, in the year 

1900. The idea of establishing such a school was first 

proposed in December, 1895, by the late Professor J. H. 

Thayer, of Harvard University, in his presidential ad- 

dress before the Society of Biblical Literature. The or- 

ganization adopted after the subject had been fully can- 
vassed was an association supported by annual contribu- 
tions of $100 a year each from various colleges, universi- 
ties and theological seminaries. A few individuals also 
contributed. A director was selected each year from the 
faculty of one of the contributing institutions, and in this 
way the School was carried on until the outbreak of the 

World War in 1914. During this time a number of the 

leading Semitic and Biblical scholars in the United States 

acted as Directors of the School. Professors Torrey and 

Bacon of Yale, Lyon of Harvard, R. F. Harper of Chi- 

cago, G. A. Barton of Bryn Mawr, and J. A. Mont- 

gomery of the University of Pennsylvania, served, among 
others, in this way. 

From 1914 to 1919 the work of the School was neces- 
sarily interrupted by conditions created by war. In 1920 
Dr. W. F. Albright was appointed permanent Director of 
the School, a position which he still holds and in which he 
is doing excellent service. An annual professor is still 
sent each year from one of the supporting institutions and 
Professor R. Butin, of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, is under appointment as the professor for the year 
1925-1926. During the quarter of a century of the life 
of this school, a large number of brilliant students have 
passed through it, gaining an understanding of Holy 
Scripture that only life in the land of the Bible could 
give them, as well as much inspiration for their work. 
Many of them are now filling influential positions as pro- 
fessors and pastors in various parts of the United States. 

In 1913 Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr, proposed 
that a similar school for the study of Mesopotamian arch- 
eology be established at Bagdad, and a committee for that 
purpose was appointed by the Council of the Archeological 
Institute of America. Later Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
who died in 1916, bequeathed his scientific library to such 
a school if it were founded within ten years of his death. 
In 1921 the Executive Committee of the School in Jeru- 
salem and the Mesopotamian Committee appointed by the 
Archeological Institute combined, and were incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Columbia under the name 
“The American Schools of Oriental Research.” It was 
the design of this corporation to conduct both the School 
in Jerusalem and one at Bagdad, and possibly in the 
future should need arise, to establish schools in other cen- 
ters. After the death of the late Professor Jastrow, in 
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1921, Mrs. Jastrow presented his library to the American 
Schools. It was divided, the Biblical books going to Jeru- 
salem, and the books on Mesopotamian matters to Bag- 
dad. 

The late Dr. and Mrs. James B. Nies bequeathed 
$50,000 to the School in Jerusalem with which to erect 
a building on land purchased in 1909. Plans for this 
building have already been drawn and it is expected that 
it will be built within the next two years. 

Dr. Nies also made the School at Bagdad his residuary 
legatee, although his brothers have the use of his residu- 
ary estate during their lifetime. Ultimately, however, the 
School at Bagdad will come into possession of a large 
fund for its archeological work. Professor Barton has 
been appointed Director of the School at Bagdad and Pro- 
fessor A. T. Clay its first Annual Professor. In the 
autumn of 1923 Professor Clay went to Mesopotamia 
with two students, and formally opened the School. 

The aim of these Schools is two-fold: first, they are in- 
tended to afford opportunity for students to study the 
Bible and biblical archeology in Bible lands; and sec- 
ond, as soon as funds permit, to undertake excavations 
and publication with a view of making additions to knowl- 
edge. Up to the present time they have been able to do 
little of this, owing to lack of funds. A number of minor 
investigations, however, have been undertaken and some 
good work accomplished. The most important of these 
efforts was the excavation of Tel-el-Fil, the site of the 
Gibeah of King Saul, in the year 1922-1923. As soon as 
funds are available it is intended to undertake much 
larger tasks. 


The School is at present supported by fifty universities, 
colleges and theological seminaries, scattered from Maine 
to California, and by a few patrons. They represent all 
shades of religious thought. The Catholic University of 
America at Washington is at present the only Catholic 
institution on this list. It should be added, however, that 
Professor Herman E. Heuser, of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania, has become a life-member of 
the corporation in virtue of having contributed $1,000 
towards its work. It is to be greatly desired that more 
Catholics take an interest in this work. The advantage of 
this to the work itself was strikingly demonstrated by the 
results of the joint expedition of the School at Jerusalem 
and Xenia Theological Seminary to the Ghor, south of 
the Dead Sea. Pére Alois Mallon, Director of the Ponti- 
fical Biblical School in Jerusalem, an expert in prehistoric 
archeology, accompanied this expedition. It was due to 
his presence that the most important discovery of the 
whole undertaking was made. This was no less than a 
“high place” of the late Stone Age situated at Ader, on 
the eastern slope of the Ghor south of the Dead Sea. 
This “high place” is archeologically almost unique, and 
but for the presence of Pére Mallon it would have been 


overlooked. 
DANA CARLETON Munro. 

















































































Sociology 


The Child Labor Amendment 

T © feed, shelter and clothe his wife and children the 

ordinary man must seek employment. Legally, he is 
a free agent; but practically, he must adjust himself to 
the conditions and circumstances under which he lives. 
The terms of his employment are determined regardles; 
of the requirements of justice. His wages are what he is 
able to demand. If his wages are inadequate to meet the 
ordinary needs of his family, he must either borrow 
money, seek charity, or his wife or children must find em- 
ployment. The plan to raise wages and reduce the cost 
of living is not so apparent and certain. I will not con- 
sider here the question of the regulation by the civil 
authorities of the wife’s labor, but will proceed to ihe 
question: “Is the regulation of the children’s labor a 
matter to be controlled by Washington, or by the local 
government?” 

Surely it would be an unwise law that would absolutely 
prohibit all child labor up to the age of eighteen, regard- 
less of conditions. Each particular case requires indi- 
vidual consideration. Moreover no governmental author- 
ity can attempt to regulate child labor without also exer- 
cising control over the charitable and welfare activities 
of the community. Furthermore, as it is true that we find 
unnatural parents exploiting their own children for profit, 
by exacting an unreasonable amount or kind of labor, 
either in or outside the home, therefore no government 
could attempt to regulate child labor that did not also 
exercise the ordinary police control over the parents. With 
that last mentioned aspect of the subject there is closely 
connected the consideration of cases where parents per- 
mit their children to neglect school by reason of truancy, 
or to find employment without having obtained working- 
papers. The government which regulates child labor also 
exercises control over the educational activities of the 
community. The Federal Government cannot regulate 
child labor without the assistance of a Federal charity de- 
partment, a police department, and an educational depart- 
ment, directed and operated by an organization of Federal 
employes sent into every village in the country. Such 
a proposal is admittedly a step toward national control 
of children, of family, births, and marriage. 

Where will the centralization of governmental powers 
stop? The United States received its population from the 
countries of Europe, Asia and Africa. Child labor exists 
in all those countries. Some countries pass child-labor 
laws, while others do not. Perhaps some day we shall 
be confronted with the proposal to give the League of 
Nations the power to regulate the labor of the youth of 
tlie entire world until the age of eighteen years. 

Such a centralization of general police power cannot 
be justified. It is understandable how a nation or an asso- 
ciation of nations might declare a temporary mandate 
over a definite and specific locality during a period of 
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plague, insurrection or barbarous local conditions, but 
such a temporary arrangement is different from a perma- 
nent transfer of lawful local atithority to a central author- 
ity for the normal operation of government. For the 
normal operation of government, the local authorities 
should be permitted to attend to local affairs, the central 
authority to attend to general affairs. 

Child-labor regulation should be under the sole control 
of the local authorities. I would define “ local authorities ” 
as those units of our union which alone possess general 
police powers. 

A New York journal recently stated in an editorial, 
advocating a Federal child labor law, that “ everybody 
assumed that Congress had the right to pass such a law 
under its general police powers.” That is a very erroneous 
statement and is the false premise of almost every erro- 
neous argument on the subject. Neither Congress nor the 
Federal Government has general police powers. General 
police powers, under our constitutional system, are in the 
respective States and not in the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government must confine its police regulations to 
the enumerated subjects over which it is given control by 
the Constitution. The general police power of a State 
according to Cooley, “embraces its whole system of in- 
ternal regulation, by which the State seeks not only to 
preserve the public order and to prevent offenses against 
the State, but also to establish for the intercourse of citi- 
zens with citizens those rules of good manners and good 
neighborhood which are calculated to prevent a conflict of 
rights, and to insure to each the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of his own so far as is reasonably consistent with a like 
enjoyment of rights by others.” Blackstone defines this as 
the due regulation and domestic order of the State 
whereby the inhabitants “ like members of a well-governed 
family, are bound to conform their general behavior to 
the rules of propriety, good neighborhood, and good man- 
ners, and to be decent, industrious, and inoffensive in their 
respective stations.” 

My objections to a national child-labor law are not 
based on blind adherence to State rights. Our Consti- 
tution has no meaning if we strike out the division of 
powers between the States and the Federal Government. 
The States reserved to themselves the general police 
powers controlling the ordinary activities of citizens, and 
the national Government was given designated powers 
controlling the general welfare and defense of the union 
of States. Nobody will deny that control of child labor 
is inseparably connected with other powers of the general 
police powers of the States. Nobody will deny that the 
concentration of general police powers in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is contrary to our Constitution, and that the ac- 
complishment of such a concentration will absolutely de- 
troy our Constitution as a system of government. Let us 
all be frank. Is the Federal Government better able to 
administer the general police powers than the respective 
States? If the answer is “ Yes,” then our Constitution is 
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existing beyond the term of its usefulness. If the answer 
is “No,” then our Constitution should be religiously 
guarded from the schemes of even well-meaning, but mis- 
taken advocates of the concentration of general police 
powers in an omnipotent Federal bureaucracy. 

I also base my objections to a national child-labor law 
on my knowledge that every case of child labor requires 
the special attention of the local authorities. These, under- 
standing local conditions and exercising the other local 
phases of general police powers, can intelligently interfere 
in each individual case where the rights of the children 
to physical, educational, or moral development, are un- 
reasonably denied or interfered with, whether by parents, 


employers or other persons. Rosert E. SHORTALL 


Note and Comment 
Cardinal O’Connell Warns Against 
Child Labor Amendment 
| i a strong article disclosing the perils latent in the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment the Boston Pilot 
comes directly to the point when it shows how futile it 
is to argue, as some have done, that the Federal Govern- 
ment has never encroached upon parental authority in 
the past. The only pertinent question is whether we shall 
fatuously give any Washington bureaucracy the power of 
so encroaching on our rights in future. “ Once power is 
placed in a central bureau in Washington it may be 
employed at any future time in the attainment of ends 
prejudicial to the best interests of society.” Cardinal 
O’Connell saw fit in this connection to issue to his clergy 
the following suggestion: 

I would recommend that you bring to the attention of your 
parishioners at all the Masses on Sunday, October 5, the dangers 
hidden in the proposed Child Labor Amendment and the necessity 
of their registering during the week and of their voting on elec- 
tion day to protect the interests of their children. 

As in other bureaucratic measures that have within 
recent years been aimed at the rights of State and home, 
there is far more than a mere political question at stake 
here. 





Noted Catholic 
Inventor Dies 


UNERAL services were held last week in Our Lady 

of Sorrows Church, South Orange, for Patrick B. 
Delany, who died in that place October 20. He was the 
holder of 150 successful patents and the recipient of gold 
medals and rewards from scientific societies, and national 
and international expositions. In reporting his death the 
Newark Evening News offered a description of some of 
his important inventions: 


He was the inventor of multiplex speed telegraphy and a device 
for locating sunken vessels. The former invention made possible 
the sending of half a dozen messages over the same wire at the 
same time at the rate of thousands of words a minute. Among 
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the uses to which the device for locating vessels was applied was 
the recovery by the British of $30,000,000 in gold from the Lau- 
rentic, sunk off the Irish coast during the war. 

Mr. Delany’s main laboratory is in Nantucket, Mass., and in 
the smaller one in South Orange is a certificate of his first gold 
medal award, dated 1885. He received it for the greatest con- 
tribution of the year to electrical science. About the time of the 
appearance of Edison’s incandescent lamp, Mr. Delany was fin- 
ishing his anti-induction cable which made possible the abolition 
of suspended telephone and telegraph wires from the streets and 
the substitution in their place of underground cables. 


Mr. Delany was born in Ireland and came to this coun- 
try at the age of nine years. He died in his eightieth 
year, having won the esteem in his own special field of 
such men as Thomas Edison. His burial took place Octo- 
ber 23 at Nantucket, Mass. 





Rabindranath Tagore on 
Western Materialism 


oe SEeERING to the return of Rabindranath Tagore 


to India the Catholic Herald of India finds that he 
has profited little from his Western tour. 


Dr. Tagore repeats the mistake of Mr. Gandhi and many other 
Indian leaders, in that he sees in Western culture only one thing, 
materialism, just the excrescence that reaches the colonies, put 
fails to discover below the surface the far healthier element of 
spiritual struggle and effort which is visible to any one who goes 
to the right place and meets the right people. Dr. Tagore went 
to Paris, met one Jew and a few atheists, passed on to the next 
country, spoke on Eastern idealism, and then hurried back to 
India to speak on Western materialism. 

The editor concludes that India knows as little about 
Europe today as Europe knows about India, and that our 
sage friend, Tagore, might as well have stayed at home 
for all the enlightenment he has brought back with him. 
Had he stepped into one of the thousands of Catholic in- 
stitutions of charity or come into touch with some of the 
millions of young men and women being trained according 
to Catholic ideals in the cities of the Western world he 
might, the Indian Herald suggests, have quite another tale 
to tell of the contrast he is now exploiting between Ori- 
ental idealism and Western materialism. In brief, the 
moral for both sides is that West and East must learn to 
be patient with each other, and in the meantime be ahove 
all things careful “ not io trust traveling lecturers.” 





Latest Jewish 
; Statistics 

HE American Jewish Year Book 5685, edited by 
Harry Schneiderman for the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, has just been published with its recurrent features 
carefully brought up-to-date. We learn that the Jewish 
population of the world is now over 15,500,000. More 
than two-thirds of the Jews live in Europe, and nearly 
25 per cent live in North and South America. The bulk 
of the Jews of Europe live in Central Europe where they 
form about 8 per cent of the total population. There are 
approximately 3,500,000 Jews in Poland. In the countries 
comprised in the British Commonwealth of Nations there 
are 798,612 Jews, and of these 295,000 live in Great 
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Britain and Northern Ireland. In France and her pos- 
sessions there are 551,000 Jews, and in the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, 3,380,429. There are about 
100,000 Jews in Siberia. Palestine has 83,794, constitut- 
ing a little over 11 per cent of the entire population. 
Jerusalem itself numbers 33,971 Jews out of a population 
of 62,578. 

As for the United States, it is estimated that New 
York City has about 1,500,000 Jews; Baltimore 60,000; 
Boston 77,500; Chicago 225,000; Cleveland 100,000; 
Detroit 50,000; Newark 55,000; Philadelphia 200,000; 
St. Louis 60,000; San Francisco 30,000; Pittsburgh 
60,000; Milwaukee 20,000; and Rochester 20,000. All the 
other cities in the United States have each less than 


20,000 Jews. 





Trade Unionist War 
on Communists 


i Communists have made various efforts 
to capture the Socialist and also the trade union 
movement. Whether receiving their orders from Moscow 
or preferring to act independently, they have had but 
little success with the American worker. Recent in- 
formation received from the American Federation of 
Labor indicates that Communists are now openly advo- 
cating the formation of revolutionary blocs in the trade 
unions. 

Prior to their fiasco at the so called St. Paul’s “ farmer-labor ” 
convention the Communists posed in the unions as advanced pro- 
gressives. This policy has failed and the Communists have in- 
creased their woes by political blunders. They have now changed 
front. In a statement, “No Alliance With Reactionaries,” the 
Moscow-directed crowd, through their trade union educational 
league, order “wherever possivle, that revolutionary candidates 
be run on a straight T. U. E. L. program.” This means a revolu- 
tionary bloc in every union, where it is safe to take such action. 

At a special meeting of the executives of Hebrew trade 
unions held in New York to discuss the obstructive tactics 
of the Communists it was declared that because of their 
secrecy, their staged protest meetings and accusations; 
they had proved themselves a greater menace than the pro- 
fessional strikebreakers. Communists, it was hinted 
acted as if in the pay of anti-union employers, and 
their political activity was explained as a “ money shake- 
down plan to fool their superiors in Moscow as to’an ap- 
proaching revolution in the United States.” 





Franciscan Educational Conference 
and the “Franciscan Studies” 


MOVEMENT auguring well for the Church in this 
A country is the Franciscan Educational Conference, 
now in its seventh year. It embraces the eleven Provinces 
of the Franciscan, Conventual, and Capuchin Friars of 
the United States and Canada. The main purpose in view 
is to further Catholic productiveness along genuinely sci- 
entific lines. This it hopes to do by making a practical 
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beginning in the direct encouragement given to productive 
efforts within its own membership. But the scope of the 
movement and its ideals are in reality far larger than that. 
The Conference has hitherto issued annual Reports, con- 
taining the proceedings, papers and discussions of its 
meetings. ‘The gist of these discussions was not meant 
to remain within the restricted circle of one religious fam- 
ily, but is intended to be laid before the general Catholic 
public. In addition the Fathers of these eleven Provinces 
have inaugurated a series of scholarly monographs to be 
known as “ Franciscan Studies.” Each of the Provinces 
supplies an associate editor for this work which is under 
the general direction of the Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M. 
Cap., Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D. C. 
Two such monographs have hitherto been issued through 
the publishing house of Joseph F. Wagner. The first of 
these studies deals with “ Science in the Franciscan 
Order” while the second treats “ St. Bonaventure, His 
Life and Work” and “ The Doctrine of St. Bonaven- 
‘ure.”” These monographs will for the present be pub- 
lished at irregular intervals and are kept within the price 
of twenty-five cents a copy. The ultimate object of this 
movament is to offer the clergy an opportunity for pro- 
ductive work of a truly scientific nature and so to 
raise the tone of scholarship within the Church and train 
writers for propounding and defending the truth of God 
with dignity and effectiveness. 





Public Finance 
and War Debts 


N the question of war indebtedness Dr. Hugh Dalton 

of the University of London, in his “ Principles of 
Public Finance,” makes some statements that it may be 
well again to call to mind. So far as national govern- 
ments and particularly European governments are con- 
cerned, he remarks, the bulk of their public indebtedness 
is deadweight debt incurred for the purpose of war. This 
he makes plain, is in no way a new development since 
1914. Taking as an instance the British Government, 
he says: 

The British Government for several hundred years has in- 
creased its debt by a large percentage at each successive war by 
which our history is illuminated, and has never succeeded in 
wiping out these increases before the outbreak of the next war 
in the series. The British national debt of 1914 was, in part, 
incurred during the wars against the French more than a hundred 
years before. Nor was the British Government peculiar in thus 
preserving from generation to generation financial mementoes of 
“old, unhappy, far off things, and battles long ago.” Other 
governments showed a like veneration for the past, each according 
to its antiquity and its historic capacity to fight and to borrow. 
But an historical explanation is not a justification. If past 
generations had been wiser, the present generation would now be 
happier and less heavily burdened. 

But the peculiarity of history is said to be that no body 
learns anything from it in a practical way, since the old 
errors are constantly repeated till they become the very 
rhythm of history of itself. 














